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The International Struggle for Supremacy 


Tue Nemesis in nature, which makes for the survival of the fittest 
by the law of might, holds good in the affairs of men as in the lower 
stratum of existence. In an age when humanitarianism and human 
brotherhood are the leading themes of the pulpit, be it the Clerical 
rostrum or that other coign for preaching unappreciated homilies, the 
press, it smacks at once of atavism and cynicism to assert, as a law, 
that Might, and no finer ethical sentiment, is the ultimate power that 
sways human Destiny. Yet facts speak volumes, and the point needs 
little labouring. Each epoch of history has seen a definite attempt 
to assert the supremacy of Might, and the catalogue of well-defined 
successes and attempts would prove startlingly long to the un- 
observant. A few instances at strivings after world-power will, how- 
ever, serve. There have been the Alexandrian, the Roman, the Papal, 
the Ottoman, the Spanish, the French Monarchical, andthe Napoleonic. 
To-day we add the Russian and the English, whilst the world has 
been scared at the possible march of the Yellow races, and seemingly 
discerning politicians now regard America as a future competitor in 
the great struggle for mastery. Or again, the issue is viewed as a 
struggle between races or racial subdivisions, the Aryan against the 
Semite, the Teutonic against the Latin, the Slavonic against all 
combinations. Be that as it may, in the past the supreme power was 
gained by the destruction of the weak, and the cynically-inclined 
student of history would probably add that each power sacrificed 
something of its essentials in proportion to that sentimental human 
weakness which stayed its subjugating hand from striking those hard 
blows against the conquered races which the circumstances needed. 
We witness, too, to-day, the slow but sure disappearance of the 
powers of secondary degree.* At the time of writing, the fate ot 


*In fairness to the authors, it is necessary to point out that this article was 
in our hands some time before Lord Salisbury’s “ dying nations” speech, and als 
before the publication of the China Blue Book.—[ED., N. C. R.]. 
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Spain appears to hang in the balance, but whatever may be the 
ultimate issue of the Hispano-American imbroglio—short of a re- 
assertion of Spanish power in the Imperialistic sense—Spain is 
dwindling, and with it its sister power in the Iberian peninsula. 
They are no longer forces, though they remain stakes in the 
great game. Belgium is simply the chessboard of Europe; Holland 
may one day become an appanage of the German Imperial Crown; 
Denmark is known for its Royal Family; the calm of Norway and 
Sweden is ruffled only by internal affairs; the Balkan Principalities 
will be the spoils of some great battle; and Greece has, by its fool- 
hardihood, sealed its fate. Speculation apart, the fact remains that 
the secondary powers serve but as temporary buffers between their 
greater rivals, or are mere ‘‘ counters "with which the leading statesmen 
play. The maws of the giants are open; give them but time to 
digest the various hard substances which at present distend their 
stomachs, and they will swallow up the dwarfs. 

With these facts before us, we examine with some apprehension 
the International situation. Who will be the master of the modern 
period? Of strong personalities the world breeds but few at a time, 
and the man of our epoch has not yet made himself known. 
Though the Roman Empire succumbed to the Church, Cesar has 
left his impress, not in the crumbling stones that mark his military 
camps, but in a Code of Laws. Napoleon, too, has left a Code to 
Europe, not an Empire to his people. The next great step is to 
Bismarck, the d’Artagnan of modern diplomacy. Possessing the 
cunning as well as the daring of Dumas’ Gascon hero, he made a 
policy to suit a new situation. Disraeli, Hero of the Primrose, follows 
on the modern list; a man trusted by a great nation which never 
understood, but, for all that, believed in him; whose gift to posterity is 
a flower and a legend that may one day be crystallised into a fact. 
Et aprés? We discern no man who stands head and shoulders 
above his compeers. Gladstone was beloved of the English, not 
trusted implicitly. Lord Salisbury is doubted, and the Disraelian 
legend is the reproach of Conservatives and Liberals alike. Russia 
possesses no really great man, nor, by the nature of circumstances, 
does Austria. France is bare of individualities, and Italy and Germany 
are in the same plight. The hour assuredly will bring forth the hero, 
therefore, though the crisis has not yet arrived, it is undoubtedly in 
the making. But when we abandon the great man theory to seek 
to weigh the position of nations, we, in that very act, abandon 
intellect, which might be synonomous with right, for strength which 
is might. The vox populi may be the vox Dei, but this only goes to 
prove that it is the majority which rules. 

France, which has twice come within an ace of the mastery of 
the world, is essentially weak. It did not want a Mr. Bodley to prove 
to us that the French peasant and the boulevardier have nothing in 
common. France has not yet worked out her internal destiny. Since 
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1815, all has been chaos, and certainly since 1870 France has not 
sufficiently rested to discover a staple policy. Sooner or later a 
monarchy, whether of name or of fact, will be established, and in the 
passage of events, some shrewd Power with a genius for “ grab,” will 
snatch those Colonies which a make-believe French colonial policy has 
gained. As a nation the French have no capacity for Imperialism, 
though they may easily be led to Imperial victory, and will gladly clap 
hands at Imperial pomp. Therefore, though theatrical alarms and 
excursions may fill the press, until the French have settled how they 
will govern themselves or how they shall be governed, France need not 
be seriously entertained as a pretender to universal power. And here 
it may be pointed out that it is primarily owing to the instability of 
the French that the financiers of the Republic possess such power 
as it is asserted is theirs. In the absence of individuals learned in 
the art of state-craft, in the absence of even a semblance of per- 
manency in policy, the men of money, trained to their profession, 
inheritors of financial diplomacy and visionaries of the very wildest 
kind in one sense (in that they are prepared to see and act for a 
generation or more ahead), are the men to whom the shuttle-cocks of 
the French political game of battledore are apt to turn for advice. 
By inversion, the weak-kneed statesmen of the Republic can be 
pressed to take a given route by the men who have studied the 
path that makes for their own advantage. 

If not France, what of Germany? Bismarck unquestionably did 
his country a service when he retired, though unwillingly, from the 
political arena, Having first made a policy for Prussia, he created 
the German Empire, and, that creation complete, another—Imperial 
—policy was evolved. Had he remained in office until released from 
it by death, the strings of his own diplomacy would have become 
so tightly wound round his fingers that they would perforce have 
had to be buried with him—even now this is not. far short 
of the truth. The Emperor William II., erratic though he be, has 
a method in his madness. If there is one man in Europe to-day 
who sighs to be a Napoleon, it is the present occupant of the 
German throne. To the critical on-looker it appears that His Majesty 
blunders because he hesitates, that he flounders in the mud so 
frequently because, like the anxious angler, he makes false steps whilst 
seeking the right spot from which to cast his line. To drop the 
metaphor in part, His Majesty is casting about for a method rather 
than a policy, and though he has the Alexandrian idea, he is not 
in the nature of things likely to have the Alexandrian opportunities. 
Were the Emperor Francis Joseph to return to Hungary, and the 
Pan-German idea, a German Empire from the North Sea to the 
Danube, to come about, the. world might have to reckon with 
William II. as its possible master. With one foot in Africa, the 
other in China, the body in the very centre of Europe, dividing 
the East from the West, William II. becomes the potential N apoleon 
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of the twentieth century. But here again we have to reckon with 
internal factors. The Germans are poor, and have the homing 
instinct strongly developed. Like the English, and unlike the French 
and all Latin races, the Germans have some love of order in govern- 
ment, but the grumblings at autocratic power are too loud not to be 
overheard, and they must be taken into account, for a volte-face, not 
an impossibility within even the next twenty-five years, would destroy, 
or, at least, nullify for a long period the policy which Bismarck initiated, 
and which the Emperor is pursuing in hisown fashion—aggrandisement, 
leading to ultimate mastery. 

Austria and Italy may be dismissed briefly, for they suffer from 
the same local troubles as France and Germany, while lacking the 
riches of the former and the Imperial direction of the latter. Indeed 
the termination of the Austrian Empire is a contingency that may 
be reckoned with, whilst the chances of a rejuvenated Italy depend 
upon the removal from Rome of the Vatican and the gaining, say, 
of Portugal and the Portuguese Crown Colonies for the Italians. 

Though Turkey has not disappeared from the map of Europe, 
and is not likely to do so in any fairly brief space of time, the 
Ottoman Empire may remain stationary for ages but will never 
advance. This is characteristic of the Oriental. The infusion of 
new blood by aid of the immigration of the Jews in accordance 
with the Zionistic or Palestinean theory, would decidedly help to 
maintain the Khalifate, but would not extend the sway of its power. 

There are then in the old world two other great Powers—the 
one the mistress of the seas, the other almost the master of the 
earth, at any rate the ruler of much land and millions of men 
—England and Russia. Can either of these claim advantages which 
are not possessed by the other Powers, and advantages which will 
make for mastery ? 

Let us begin the examination of this most intricate problem by 
dropping any suggestion of cant or Chauvinism. The privilege of 
bearing the torch of civilisation belongs to neither of these two 
nations nor to any other; though the better form of Government 
makes for easier circumstances of life, environment is not true 
civilization, and the cynic has a right to doubt whether anything 
but the phrase exists. And, where good government is the result of 
annexation, such good is incidental to a campaign, certainly not the 
honest object of it. Even as beauty is a matter of taste, so methods 
of ruling are questions of temperament. Autocracy and democracy 
are, so to speak, the two sides of an isosceles triangle, of which the 
apex is power, and the base anarchy. The ultimate object of each 
race, power, or man, is to rule some other race, power, or man. That 
democracy has its weakness and that the autocrat is possibly a brute 
are facts to be noted, not to form the subject of more than vague 
deductions. If we dimly recognise what civilization is, we do not 
know of a surety how it is to be attained. 
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The English have on their side, first, a distinct love of consti- 
tutionalism, and a genius for obeying the law with which no other 
nation is gifted in the same way or in the same sense. Simultaneously, 
they possess an amazingly large dominion; extensive ‘“‘spheres of 
influence”; that gift of colonisation which amounts to Imperialism ; 
and an individual capacity for self assertion which, if objectionable 
to the cultured, makes none the less for success. They are rich in the 
human materials that make armies, and have an almost inexhaustible 
reserve of wealth to back them up. Their policy of “grab” has 
made for just that aggrandisement which may ultimately lead to 
world-power, but they have never as a nation considered the 
temporary issue from such a standpoint. With the best factors in 
their favour, they hesitate in the hour preceding battle; they have 
no great statesmen at the helm to-day, no men of political foresight. 
The only nation, except Russia, that in modern times has not 
passed through the chaotic stage of revolution; the only nation, 
too, that could have developed families bred to state-craft and 
government, men who might have preserved the chivalry and the 
diplomacy of the past with the strength of the age in which they 
are born; England, it has become evident, too evident, during the 
last few years, though, by the stable character of her constitution, she 
might have been carrying forward a well defined political tradition, 
has in fact done nothing of the kind. In the plainest of phrases, 
without casting blame here or there, for nearly two decades England 
has ceased to have a definite policy. 

If the German Emperor has the end without the method of 
attaining it, England has the method but is unconscious of the end. 
Each phase of the international situation has been treated as an 
independent fact, whereas, with a clear policy behind them, the various 
English Governments would have regarded such events as links in one 
long chain. This is the English weakness and it is a great set-off 
against England’s possibilities. 

What of Russia? If the end could be attained in one generation, 
Russia would become the mistress of the world. The assertion is 
warranted by a mass of facts which, though not generally recognised as 
bearing on the issue here discussed, are noted in connection with 
passing events. 

Russia, too, has on her side money. Her mineral wealth is not 
realised by commercial speculators, much less by politicians, but for 
all that Siberia may prove one day to be a Klondyke. Russia, too, 
has a great army that, released from the corrupting weakness of the 
bureaucracy which governs it, would prove irresistible in its strength ; 
she has the materials which make “‘ food for powder,” and the mines 
which yield the metal for armaments and weapons of offence. Most 
important of all, without a man to guide her to fulfil her destiny, she 
has a policy, and one so Imperialistic, so wide in its views, so general 
in its scope, so strong and so deliberate, so well planned, that, like the 
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Car of Juggernaut, she moves irresistibly forward, indifferent whether the 
road beneath her be of dust, stone, steel, water, or of aweltered humanity. 
A political myth had it that a Russian statesman, nearly a 
century ago, drew up a plan by which the Cossacks should one day 
water their horses in the Seine. Napoleon seemed to have more than 
vaguely recognised such a possibility, when at Tilsit he offered to 
divide the world with the Russian Emperor. Napoleon died at 
St. Helena, but Russia went forward. In 1854 it appeared 
that, if the Russian dream was to be realised, Russia would 
have to produce an Alexander who would drive the Cossacks across 
the very roads along which Napoleon had retreated. 1871 brought a 
French Republic, and with it the reasonable assumption that Russia 
would find in France merely a country that would give grateful shelter 
to the bitterest foes of its autocratic government. But the Russians 
persevered in silence, until, by a coup, France knelt at her feet and 
courted her with the wild passion of an unashamed courtesan. Not 
only the Cossacks, but the very ideas that guide their St. Petersburg 
chiefs now rule in Paris, for that is the lesson of the failure of the 
Concert of Europe on the one side, and of the Dreyfus affair on the 
other. The ascendancy of militarism in a Republic, the debase- 
ment of law in a land where the proletariat rules—and the masses have 
need of the law and the fulfilment of it to the letter, though law be but 
a convention, not justice, in the true sense of equity—the right to guide 
the policy of a country nominally governed by a Parliament; these 
are the three signs which prove that Russia has gained a greater victory 
by diplomacy than the Germans by their triumphant entry into Paris. 
Russia has, moreover, silently, by degrees, overspread its Eastern 
border until her great body has found a rest for its great back 
in Western Asia, and her long and powerful arm has stretched round 
from North to East, so that on the couvert map her open hand lies in a 
fair way to grasp the greatest jewel of the Old and New worlds—China. 
The world has of a sudden realised that Russia is at the very gates of 
Pekin, and though the man in the London streets is troubled by 
Lord Salisbury’s defeat at Port Arthur, he does not take stock for a 
moment of the long chain of incidents that have led to this event, nor 
of the ultimate end in view, that design which is the key to the whole 
political situation. But if the Englishman reckons up the Russianising 
of Bulgaria and Roumania, the closing of the open port at Batoum, the 
Volunteer fleet that passes unquestioned through the Bosphorus, the 
alliance with France, the Russian supremacy in Constantinople, the 
influence gained by Russia in Persia, her advance into Manchuria, 
finally the taking of Port Arthur, and the prospect in a few years of a 
railway 5,000 miles long wholly on Russian territory, if he glances at 
these events, and notices how they follow, a sequence of happenings all 
influenced one by the other, all helping one cause, he looks as calmly 
as he may at the situation not only to find their reason, but to discern 
the next step that may be taken to gain the end. 
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Russia, not an Emperor nor a Minister, but a Corporation with a 
definitely drawn up memorandum of association, is determined to gain 
the mastery of the world—and mastery means supremacy, devoid of 
even second-rate rivals. _Hampered by the ice of her northern ports, 
blocked by nature in her southern ports, Russia, the Great land 
Power, has hitherto not been able to even attempt building a fleet 
that shall enable her to become mistress of the seas. The ice in the 
Baltic, the land-lock of the Black Sea, hampered her, but now she has 
gained open water, a port where she can establish not a naval base, but 
a great naval construction yard. In due time Port Arthur will close, 
and if Russia be allowed a free hand, a strong navy will emerge from its 
dockyards.* Whilst the English are wrangling in Parliament over the 
number and equipment of ships, whilst the Kaiser is exuberating his 
people with his pompous verbosity, Russia, if she choose, can build and 
plan, unnoticed almost, and her Councillors may grimly smile at the 
thought that every sou spent in Cherbourg, or Toulon, will be a saving 
to the coffers of their Imperial master. Nor is this all, for, regarded 
rightly, Russia is seen to have gained in France not only anally, buta 
wedge inserted into Western Europe, formerly innocent of her touch. 
Russia would not now have to go from Kronstadt to England, but 
from Cherbourg, whose gigantic breakwater is almost visible through 
the glass of the keeper of the St. Catherine’s light. 

The Russians may imitate the English, and train the Chinese to 
become soldiers, as the English have upraised the warlike spirit in the 
Indians and the Fellaheen, and the new army—and Gordon had faith 
in the Chinese, as Sir Henry Rawlinson had in the Persians, as a 
fighting force—might be counted by millions, and all this at a minimum 
of expense. And for the rést—compare the Russia of to-day with the 
Russia of 1854, and mark the difference. 

What is there then to counterbalance this position, for thus far 
Russia seems supreme? In the first place, Russia has to reckon 
with Japan. 

The ‘‘ England of the Pacific” has cunningly obtained a three to 
five years advance on the Russians in the matter of ship-building. The 
Japanese orders in the English and American ship-building yards have 
compelled the Russians to put off their naval schemes, and, in the 
hope of getting equal in time, Russia has yielded to Japan in the 
question of influence in Corea. 

The Japanese, however, are not without foresight, and if they 
desire to save themselves from so powerful a neighbour as Russia, they 
will strike a blow before the Trans-Siberian Railway has brought 
100,000 Russian troops to Port Arthur. This might mean the defeat 
of Russia at the moment she prepares for her final victory. But 
Russia has even a worse enemy, an enemy that will defeat all her plans 


* In a letter to the Standard of May 25th, the Navy League announced 
that the contract for constructing a shipbuilding yard at Port Arthur has 
already been placed. 
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if they do not succeed in a generation—the Russian nation; the 
millions who still live in the Middle Ages, but are being taught to think 
by men who, thanks to education, are of the present day. It is idle to 
speculate on the exact date on which the Rusaian nation from Finland 
to the Black Sea will rise and perpetrate a ’93, a Commune, and the 
‘‘ hundred days of blood” at a swoop. But unless history contain not 
a single lesson, there will be a revolution in Russia, and in less than 
two generations hence. Any step taken by the Russian Government 
to prevent such a catastrophe by giving the Russian people a measure 
of freedom will but hasten what they seek to avert, for it is in the very 
nature of masses to fly a step higher than caution or prudence would 
dictate to the individual. 

Russia has been provided with her own Nemesis. The inter- 
necine feuds between the various tribes of the Slavonic race may, 
ultimately, do for the Slav what they have in the past done for the 
Latin peoples, for, in both, love of excess replaces that which in the 
Teutonic people is termed thoroughness. 

The struggle for supremacy then reads thus :—Given to England 
the policy of Russia, England, in the language of the racecourse, wins 
with a trifle to spare. Given to Russia the stability of the English 
masses and the time to complete her plans, Russia wins hands down. 
And the details would be filled in somewhat as follows. England, 
entering the Triple Alliance, reasserts by the weight of numbers her 
power in Constantinople, and gently but firmly blocks the passage of 
the Bosphorus, thus compelling the outflow of Russian energy to take 
only one direction. The merest tyro at chess knows he has gained a 
great hold on the game when his opponent is forced to take one of a 
limited number of moves—the more limited the number the nearer 
the victory ; in fact, it is the closing step by step of the openings that 
makes checkmate and victory. By securing for the Japanese the 
Islands that the Americans, too, have an eye to, England would give 
that excitable Asiatic nation that taste of power which would make it 
resent the more the encroachments of Russia, and by strengthening 
the bonds between the members of the British Imperial corpus, 
England could arm at all points, and at a given and carefully- 
calculated moment strike a blow that at least would break the power 
of Russia for half-a-century. Policy, and policy alone, will make for 
an English victory. 

Russia on the other side might, by a pretext, say the complete 
cession of Corea, mollify the Japanese until the Russian Admiralty 
have given effect to their plans. Further, already having gained 
France, by abolishing the anti-German Customs she would gain a 
German friend, for a time at least; and by giving even the least 
countenance to Spain in her struggle with the Americans would at a 
blow exhibit the weakness of the Vatican, so strengthening the 
position of her own Church. At the same time she would oblige 
Austria, and thus strengthen her own influence at the Sublime Porte 
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where pressure or kindness might lead to an anti-English declaration in 
matters concerning Egypt (which it is too late for England to evacuate) 
that would put a stop to the execution of the Alexandria to Cape 
Town scheme (a scheme which we venture to suggest is certainly 
premature, possibly even useless) which finds favour among many 
British Imperialists. 

That, generally speaking at least, English policy in Africa, North 
or South, is premature there is little doubt, for England is irritating 
the nerves of the French, stirring up enmity with the Germans, and 
throwing Portugal into the scale of the anti-English party. And all 
for what? To gain a position which cannot be defended if 
“demonstrated ” against at either end, which simply proves that in 
the balance of power Abyssinia is rather the key of Africa than either 
of that continent’s extremities. The pacification of Africa from end 
to end—and that is the only way England could master the Dark 
Continent—is a labour—and a glorious labour—for leisure hours, but 
not for times when opponents have to be faced in every one of the 
world’s highways. 

In brief England cannot hold her own single-handed,* and the 
“splendid isolation” doctrine is a figment of a diseased political 
imagination or, what is as bad, a Jingo cry which will mislead, while 
it flatters, the ideas of the gallery. 

As for the Russians, they have no bias. Whilst the English rule 
in India makes England a Mohammedan power and the Englishman 
a brother citizen to the Yellow man, say of Nepaul, the English, if 
their leading organs of thought may be relied upon, are averse to 
adventitious and useful aid from heathen and Yellow races. To 
Russia the Greek Church is but what the Roman Church was to the 
Popes, a means to power. By subjugating and solidifying Russia 
gains, but she is in no hurry outside her dominions in this matter and 
will take of yellow, and black, and brown, Christian and heathen alike, 
as long as her end is gained. 

As for the Yellow races, they are of the to-be-subdued unless we 
are to witness such a change as brought the Arabs to the gates of 
Europe. Such an event, however, belongs to the region of idle specula- 
tion, not to the theories that touch the issues of the hour. At any 
rate the dominion of the Yellow races is not a question for the 
nineteenth century or for the beginning of the twentieth. 

Neither have we considered America, for America has not matured 
sufficiently to come within range of the issue. The New World may 
one day fight the Old World, but not before it has settled the question 
of supremacy on its own Continent. England is still master of the 
broadest acres west of the Atlantic. The United States has proved 
in the dispute with Spain that a democracy, however just its cause, 


* After previous notes it is, perhaps, unnecessary to point out that this article was written 
some time before the delivery of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech advocating the abandonment of the 
isolation policy. 
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lacks capacity for the conduct of International issues on lines of 
traditional courtesy; and astronger power than Spain might have struck 
a blow that would have demoralised the Americans whilst Senate, 
Congress, and President were discussing how to meet the situation. 
The States, too, have by the Monroe Doctrine accepted a burden that 
may take a century to adjust. The Spanish Republics of the South 
may yet find their way to Washington and representatives of Mexico 
sit in the Capitol. 

One word more. World-mastery in the modern period of history, 
i.¢., a period which will close in fifty years, means, as we claim to have 
shown, a fight between the strongest branch of the Teutonic race and 
the Slavs. Any Anglo-American Alliance should therefore mean or 
result in the strengthening of Imperial England rather than of the 
United States Republic — that is, if the United States gain, that 
gain is at the disposal of England to aid her in the struggle for 
supremacy. Do the Americans understand an Alliance in this sense? 
Are they prepared to stand behind the strongest of the nations that 
speak their tongue or do they froth at the mouth? Are they prepared 
to sacrifice their interest as Americans to their interests as an English-. 
speaking race, the local to the world-wide? Herein lies the crux of 
the question. It is for the Americans to say. 


ARTHUR H. GIRDLESTONE. 
J. De Haas. 














A Journalist’s Recollections: By Himself II 





THE product of the memory-searching involved in writing these 
reminiscences is not intended to be set forth in any particular order. 
I do not mean, and must not be expected, to attempt any form of 
classification or arrangement. But as the first batch, whichthe Editor 
of this Review was so indulgent as to print two months ago, mainly 
concerned the West of England, I may as well proceed with what 
else I have to tell of my experiences in that interesting region. 

Here is a rather odd story illustrating the state of things before 
the Board School was rampant in the land. There is a parish called 
Shebbear, far away on the confines of Dartmoor, miles upon miles 
from everywhere. To this outlandish spot I was sent one day to 
attend the re-opening of the Parish Church after restoration. The 
aged sexton was in attendance, and to him I addressed myself. The 
year was 1870, and when other topics failed I broached the subject of 
the Franco-German war. Said I to the old man: 

** This has been a frightful war, hasn’t it ? ”’ 

** Ay, that ’er be; what things be a-coamin’ to J dunnaw!” 

** Well, the French have had an awful licking, anyhow.” 

“Vrench licked? No they baen’t! They’ve won!” 

* Not at all. The Germans have beaten them hollow.” 

“Git away! The Vrench was with we, and we licked ’em all like 
blazes! And they wurn’t no Germans—they wur Russians!” 

The poor old fellow was talking about the Crimean war! It was 
the last one he had heard of. 

ag yk aK 

Strolling round the Church at Shebbear—which is remarkable 
for having a finely-preserved Norman doorway—I came across a life- 
size recumbent figure, which had been discovered during the work of 
restoration. It was that of a woman, and the face was of exceeding 
beauty. Out of the inscription it was possible to trace that the 
person it represented belonged to the family of Prendergast. I 
published all the particulars I could obtain in my report of the re- 
Opening ceremony, and some weeks afterwards my Editor received a 
letter from the late Lord Gort, asking to be put into communication 
with the learned antiquarian (!) who had written about .the figure. 
Some correspondence passed, and it turned out that the lady in 
marble was a veritable ancestress of Lord Gort (whose family name 
is, of course, Prendergast), and that only now had it been possible to 
solve the mystery of her burial place. His lordship, on learning that 
instead of being a learned antiquarian, I was only a poor devil of a 
reporter, sent me a £5 note. It may be mentioned as somewhat of a 
coincidence that years afterwards, when I was the owner of a paper 
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which published portraits of newly-married couples and an account of 
their weddings, and charged pretty stiffly for doing so—(the paper was 
born before its time, and consequently died young)—my first customer 
was the Hon. John Prendergast, eldest son of my noble benefactor, 
and the present Viscount Gort. Thus doth the whirligig of Time 
bring round its revenges. 

* * * 

One of the most beloved people in Devonshire at the time I lived 
there was “ Passen” Jack Russell, rector of Swimbridge. His name, 
of course, is familiar everywhere as that of the last of the old school 
of hunting parsons. It would be ridiculous in me to attempt to add 
anything to the already voluminous records of his sayings and doings, 
except that I do happen to know of a good story of him which has 
never been published. He was called to the bedside of a dying 
parishioner, and began :— 

** What ails the’, old chap? ” 

‘Ah, passen, awm afeard awm dyin 

“Well! all o’ us ’a got to die, and thou’s had a vair look in!” 

“That’s right, passen! but awm afeard.” 

“‘ What’s the’ afeard 0’? Hasn’t murdured anybody, hast the’ ?” 

“* Naw.” 

** Robbed anybody ? ” 

‘“* Naw.” 

** Allus paid the’ tithe ? ” 

“is.” 

**Hasn’ meddled wi’ any other man’s wive ?” 

** Naw.” 

** Then tell the devil to go to hell!” 

And so the poor man died in peace. 
* * * 

I once met Charles Kingsley ; it was at Bideford, at the meeting 
of the Devonshire Association for the Promotion of Science. 
Kingsley was President, and delivered a magnificent address, ending 
with a well-known passage from Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Ode to Immortality,” 

“Our life is but a sleep and a forgetting,” &c. 

In the evening there was a dinner, and Kingsley was supported by 
a truly notable gathering—Froude, W. Pengelly, Dr. Carpenter, and 
many other distinguished men. Privileged to be there, I was con- 
spicuous as a beardless boy in an assembly of learned greybeards. 
There were, however, no speeches, but the conversation was a veritable 
feast of reason and flow of soul. I caught Kingsley’s eye more 
than once, and presently saw that he was gazing fixedly at me. In a 
few minutes he rose, beckoned to me, and made for the door. I 
obeyed, in great fear and awe; but he led me gently out to where, 
from the top of a steep hill, we could look down on Bideford bridge. 
We must have presented a striking contrast—he, with his tall, gaunt 
figure, and I, a chubby lad. Lying his hand on my shoulder, he said, 
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with a gentle pathos which I can never forget, but speaking half 
abstractedly :— 

*‘ This is Bideford bridge !—the new bridge, which I have never 
seen before. The last time I was here the old bridge was still standing, 
and in my memory it will stand for ever. Even now, while the new 
bridge is palpably before my eyes, I seem to see through it, as through 
a shadow, the solid figure of the old! And let me tell you, boy, that 
however long your life, or whatever changes it may bring, you will 
always find your mind going back to the memories and impressions of 
your youth. And remember, too, that whatever joys, whatever 
successes, whatever conquests may be in store, you will always find 
that you never were so truly happy, so truly good, as when you were a 
child! Now let us go in.” 

I thought it was beautiful, and I think so still. 

* * * 

Now for a few newspaper stories. The opening of the Devon and 
and Somerset Railway (Taunton to Barnstaple) was a great event in 
North Devon, and, indeed, was considered so important generally that 
most of the London dailies sent down “special correspondents.” 
Being attached to a local paper, I prepared beforehand long accounts of 
the Parliamentary history, financing, construction, and character of the 
line. The combination of youthful exuberance and provincial training 
produced the following opening sentence :— 

“Few railways have passed through so many vicissitudes as the 
Devon and Somerset Railway, which was opened yesterday.” 

When the “specials” arrived, they were naturally anxious to 
obtain the fullest information in the shortest time, and they approached 
me for assistance. To each gentleman I gave a set of my “ proofs,” 
and then each retired to his quarters to prepare his special and 
original despatch. This is what appeared in every London morning 
paper next day (except the Times, for which I myself reported the pro- 
ceedings) :— ’ 

OPENING OF THE DEVON AND 
SOMERSET RAILWAY. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
[BY TELEGRAPH] 
DULVERTON, Zuesday Night. 
Few railways have passed through so many 
vicissitudes as the Devon and Somerset Rail- 
way, which was opened to-day. 
+ + * 


Talking of “specials,” an incident occurred at Plymouth while 
I was there that illustrates the amazing ‘cuteness some of them 
display. I am not going to mention names, but the facts may be 
absolutely relied on. A certain large ship had been burnt in the 
Pacific ocean, and there were only two survivors. They were brought 
to England, vid the Cape, and when they reached Madeira, the fact of 
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their intention to land at Plymouth was quickly made known there. 
So considerable an event as the loss of hundreds of lives naturally 
excited great interest, especially as nothing was really known as to 
how the calamity happened. So the London newspapers sent their 
‘specials ” down, and they were joined by a squad of local reporters. 
The expected ship had been signalled off the Lizard, and it was 
arranged that, at three in the afternoon, the Admiralty tug, with the 
port officials and the newspaper men on board, should put off to 
meet her. This was at noon. The correspondents separated, each 
passing the interval in his own way. At three punctually they re- 
assembled at the harbour, where the tug was waiting. 

** Hullo!” suddenly exclaimed one of the company, “ where’s 
M ?” (I need hardly say that the initial given is not the 


true one). 
M was nowhere to be seen, and as time was precious, the 


tug put off without him. 

** Gone on the spree—that’s where he is!”’ said the speaker already 
quoted, and we all agreed that this was a reasonable explanation. 

We steamed out into the Channel, keeping a sharp look-out on 
our progress westward. By-and-by a steamer hove in sight, and 
quickly proved to be the one of which we were in quest. Judge 
our amazement when we discovered another tug standing close along- 
side her ! 

The rest is easily guessed. M—— had hired a special tug 
immediately the other correspondents had left the harbour, and had 
had a good two hours start of them. 

We got aboard the liner, and there, sure enough, was M——. 
He was in easy and apparently unimportant conversation with the two 
survivors. We approached the group, and asked—‘“ Well, any news?” 

** No,” replied M , cooly ; “ better ask the men themselves.” 

We did, and discovered that the terrible experiences through 
which they had passed, had had the remarkable effect of entirely 
effacing every memory of it from their minds! Not a syllable did we 
get out of them. We all returned to harbour in the Admiralty tug, 
brooding over our discomfiture. At last one of the party broke out:— 

“‘ A dirty, low, trick, M !—that’s what it is!” 

“My dear boy,” replied M—— with the utmost calmness, ‘I 
didn’t invent that man/and-dog fight story, did I?” 

Reaching Millbay harbour, we found that M—— had a special 
train waiting to take him to London. Next day the — — had a full 
page of the “narrative of the survivors,” and the other papers only 
a beggarly scrap taken from a Madeira sheet that the captain of the 
liner happened to have brought home. 

What M—— gave or promised the survivors for their silence, 
I never knew, but I have heard that the total cost of this bit of 
‘enterprise’ was close on £500. 

+ 
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After a long story, a short one. We had at Plymouth a gem 
of a sub-editor. One night he received the usual annual ‘telegram 
from Cairo—‘‘ The Nile has begun to rise.” Thinking this rather 
bald, he ‘‘ expanded” it, and the new version read—“ Serious. floods 
are apprehended in Egypt, owing to the rising of the Nile.” I think 
it was the same gentleman who, as a reporter, wrote of an Aurora 
Borealis that it was ‘‘a great success.” At any rate, he went to 
Shetland, and it fell to me to send him from London the news that 
the venerable Sir Moses Montefiore had died, at the age of 101. This 
appeared in the Shetland paper, appropriately headed, ‘‘ An Old Jew.” 
I do not know where this genius of a journalist is now. I should 
think he is in heaven. 
* * * 

Those who only knew Mr. Gladstone in his latest or Home-Rule 
period, are doubtless fully impressed with the astonishing vitality and 
force he displayed so long as he actively promulgated his new Irish 
policy. But they can have no conception of the energy he put forth 
when first he went to Midlothian in 1879—an energy that was simply 
torrential in its resistless volume, and that was even more marvellous 
in a man of seventy years than was the supplementary outburst of six 
years later in a man of seventy-six. It was my privilege to follow 
Mr. Gladstone throughout the whole of his Scottish wanderings in 
November and December, 1879, and even amid the torrent of 
Gladstoniana which has flooded the public press, room may perhaps 
be found for a few personal recollections of that stirring and eventful 
time. 

The campaign began on Monday, November 24th, and ended 
on Monday, December 8th. On the former date, Mr. Gladstone 
travelled from Liverpool to Edinburgh, making speeches at Preston, 
Carlisle, Hawick, and Galashicls, on the way. He claimed a remote 
ancestral connection with Hawick, and at Galashiels he made the first 
allusion to those faggot votes, by which alone, he contended, the 
Duke of Buccleuch maintained his political supremacy in Midlothian. 
He had a great reception at Edinburgh, but drove straight to 
Dalmeny, and, it was understood, went very early to bed. There 
was heavy work in store for the morrow. 

* * * 

George Street, from about ten o’clock on the Tuesday forenoon, 
was a seething mass of people, not a hundredth part of whom could get 
into the Music Hall, where Mr. Gladstone was to speak in the after- 
noon. The scene in the Hall itself was hardly less impressive, and 
I well remember the hoarse roar of delight which went up from 
thousands of Scottish throats when Mr. Gladstone formally adopted 
the name which the newspapers had already given to his great under- 
taking. ‘I will begin this campaign,” he said, “if so it is to be 
called,—and a campaign, and an earnest campaign, I trust it will be— 
by avowing my personal regard for my noble opponent” (the Earl 
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of Dalkeith). He spoke for nearly two hours without apparent 
fatigue, but I did not think the address was one of his most successful 
efforts. Perhaps he had tried to cover too much ground. More 
stirring was a short speech he delivered immediately afterwards in 
reply to an address from the Corporation of Edinburgh, and it was 
impossible not to be touched by the noble peroration—‘‘I do most 
heartily thank you for having given me credit for being governed at 
least by the desire to consider in public transactions the wide interests 
of mankind, and I venture to assure you that, so far as my will and 
intentions are concerned, objects of that nature and nothing meaner 
or narrower will ever be taken as the pole-star of my life.” 
* * al 

Next day, Wednesday, he went to Dalkeith. Here he met with 
an extraordinary reception. At the meeting in the Corn Exchange, 
Provost Mitchell, who presided, treated us to a long account of the 
political history of the neighbourhood, and I verily believe his most 
attentive listener was Mr. Gladstone. The Provost’s remarks led 
Mr. Gladstone to declare, subsequently, that Scotland was under- 
represented in the Imperial Parliament, whereupon someone shouted, 
“Whose fault is that?” “I will tell you by and by,” replied 
Mr. Gladstone. Presently the man again interrupted, and Mr. 
Gladstone, with ill-concealed annoyance, said, “‘I would ask my 
friend for the same toleration which I will gladly accord to him when 
he has to address a meeting of this magnitude.” Later on, he replied 
to the original question by saying that “the fault was that of the 
framers of the Reform Bill of 1867-8,” and a strong expression of 
dissent proceeding for a third time from the same quarter, the offender 
was promptly ejected. Mr. Gladstone was not very tolerant of 
interruptions. At one of his meetings (I forget which), someone 
ventured to contradict a statement he made. ‘I thought we were all 
Liberals here!” he exclaimed at the top of his voice; and the next 
moment we caught sight of the rash intruder being passed hand-over- 
hand above the heads of the audience, until he was landed squarely in 
the street. 

There was a pretty little scene after the meeting, when the ladies 
of Midlothian presented the hero of the day with an album of Scottish 
views, and gave Mrs. Gladstone a beautiful piece of velvet of local 
manufacture. It was in returning thanks for these gifts that Mr. 
Gladstone made the famous mistake of quoting the phrase, “the land 
o’ the leal,” as being intended to designate Scotland. 

* * aa 


West Calder, on the following day, fairly eclipsed Dalkeith. A 
public holiday was proclaimed, on the ground that “the People’s 
William was going to talk politics in the payfion prepared for the 
occasion.”” The main street was decorated, not always with an eye to 
strict congruity, as, for instance, when a banner inscribed, “ All hail 
Champion Financier,” was immediately followed by “ A man’s a man 
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for a’ that.” About half-way through his speech, Mr. Gladstone 
happened to say, ‘‘ Gentlemen, it is impossible for me——.” ‘Go 
on!” shouted the audience, thinking the speaker was about to excuse 
himself from saying more. But he certainly had no such intention, 
and went smoothly on for another hour. 

Friday, the 28th, was a day of rest at Dalmeny, though even then 
a Leith deputation came and demanded a speech, having in return an 
assurance of Mr. Gladstone’s affection for a town with which both his 
father and grandfather were closely connected. 

* * * 

The respite, such as it was, did not last iong. Two great meetings 
were arranged for Saturday—one in the Edinburgh Corn Exchange, 
in the Grassmarket, and the other in the Waverley Market, Prince’s 
Street. The streets were so thronged that it was with the greatest 
difficulty Mr. Gladstone’s carriage got to the Exchange at all, and the 
cheering was simply deafening. Tickets of admission had been dis- 
tributed to the faithful, and quite a column of the Scotsman was filled 
with advertisements in which the thrifty Scots offered the precious 
pasteboards for sale, at prices from three shillings to three guineas. 
In the Exchange, a local artist had painted a large emblazonment of 
the Gladstone arms, in which the “ savage’s head, affrontée, distilling 
drops of blood,” was frightfully realistic. The ‘‘gouts 0’ blood” 
would certainly have been too much for the nerves of Macbeth. 

Lord Rosebery took the chair at both these meetings, and I believe 
that this was his first appearance on the political platform. It gave 
rise to a warm discussion on the iniquity of a peer taking part in an 
election campaign. Lord Rosebery looked exoeedingly youthful, and 
his speech was rather juvenile also. He spoke of ‘that silver voice, 
which had enchanted Scotland and enchained the world,” and so on. 
Mr. Gladstone’s theme was finance, and I do not think anybody was 
very deeply moved by his treatment of it. We heard, with some 
surprise, that in his opinion Sir Stafford Northcote was “a chicken- 
hearted Chancellor of the Exchequer,” and I was told afterwards that 
Mr. Gladstone himself regretted the phrase. The Waverley meeting 
was a fearful affair. The whole audience had standing room only, and 
as the dense, vast crowd swayed to and fro it seemed as if nothing 
could avert a frightful calamity. At least a score of people were taken 
out in a state of insensibility, and Mr. Gladstone, himself alarmed at 
what he saw before him, cut his speech down to a quarter of an hour. 

* * + 

A visit to the Earl of Breadalbane at Taymouth Castle occupied 
from Monday to Thursday of the second week, but there were speeches 
to be made at numerous railway stations both going and returning. 
Every moment of time seemed to be utilised. . At Perth—which, by 
another curious confusion of memory, he said was known as “ the Fair 
City of Perth”’—Mrs. Gladstone interrupted his flow of oratory by 
reminding him that it was time for the train to start. ‘I have five 
VOL. IV 2 
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minutes yet,’’ he answered, and went on for another quarter of a 
column. Someone wrote of him, in connection with this incident, 
“He denounces the Government with his watch in his hand and the 
railway whistle sounding in his ears. He clutches even at five minutes 
in order that he may add yet another to the list of the Government’s 
iniquities.”” A third “slip” in a quotation occurred in this Perth 
speech. “I recollect,” he said, ‘there is a line written in English 
poetry, ‘Oh, that mine enemy would write a book!’” The reporters 
consulted as to this astonishing blunder, and decided that they would 
let it stand. 
a * * 

There now remained only the Glasgow demonstration, which took 
place on Friday, December 4th. Mr. Gladstone arrived from 
Taymouth Castle the night before and was received by immense 
crowds. The Tories played a heartless trick on the people by driving 
round the streets a waggonette in which they had seated an old man 
who somewhat resembled Mr. Gladstone. The counterfeit played his 
part well, bowing and smiling all around him, and until the imposture 
was discovered he got a perfect storm of cheering. 

The business in Glasgow consisted of the delivery of a fine address 
as Lord Rector of the University, and of a great political speech in 
St. Andrew’s Hall. The latter was the speech in which he denounced 
the purchase of the Suez Canal shares as “ foolish,” and said Lord 
Beaconsfield’s acquisition of Cyprus was “ an act as guilty, as corrupt, 
as base, as that which sent forth Gehazi from the presence of Elisha, a 
leper as white as snow!” 

The great campaign was now over, and on the following Monday 
Mr. Gladstone left Scotland for the South. It remains in my mind as 
one of the most stupendous exhibitions of human energy that this 
century has seen. 

ao * > 

It is, perhaps, worth remarking that most of the men who were 
prominently associated with the first Midlothian campaign obtained 
later on their due reward. Mr. John Cowan, Chairman of Committee, 
was made a baronet; Mr. W. P. Adam became Governor of Madras, 
and his son received a baronetcy; Lord Breadalbane was promoted to 
a marquisate ; Mr. Campbell-Bannerman became a Privy Councillor 
and a G.C.B.; Mr. Donald Currie was made K.C.M.G., and 
afterwards G.C.M.G.; peerages fell to Mr. Majoribanks and to Mr. 
Hamilton of Dalzell; Mr. R. W. Duff was made Governor of New 
South Wales, Privy Councillor, and G.C.M.G.; while Lord Provost 
Collins, Dr. Cameron, M.P., and Dr. Markwick, all of Glasgow, were 
knighted. 

O. P..Q. 





Pickwickian Studies: No. I., The Great White 
Horse at Ipswich 


THIS ancient Inn is associated with some pleasant and diverting 
Pickwickian memories. We think of the adventure with “the lady 
in the yellow curl papers” and the double-bedded room, just as we 
would recall some “ side splitting” farce in which Buckstone or Toole 
once made our jaws ache. As all the world knows, the ‘‘ Great White 
Horse” is found in the good old town of Ipswich, still flourishes, and 
is scarcely altered from the days when Mr. Pickwick put up there. 
Had it not been thus associated, Ipswich would have remained a place 
obscure and scarcely known, for it has little to attract save. one 
curious old house and an old church ; and for the theatrical antiquary, 
the remnant of the old theatre in Tankard Street, where Garrick first 
appeared as an amateur under the name of Lyddal, about a hundred 
and sixty years ago, and where now the Salvation Army ‘“ performs ’”’ 
in his stead.* The touch of “ Boz” kindled the old bones into life, 
it peopled the narrow, winding streets with the Grumners’, Nupkins’ 
Jingles, Pickwick and his followers, with the immortal lady aforesaid in 
her yellow curl papers, to say nothing of Mr. Peter Magnus. From 
afar off even, we look at Ipswich with a singular interest ; some of 
us go down there to enjoy the peculiar feeling—and it is a peculiar 
and piquant one—of staying at Mr. Pickwick’s Inn—of sleeping 
even in his room. This relish, however, is only given to your true 
*“‘ follower,” not to his German-metal counterfeit—though, strange 
to say, at this moment, Pickwick is chiefly ‘‘made in Germany,” 
and comes to us from that country in highly-coloured almanacks— 
and pictures of all kinds. About Ipswich there is a very appropriate 
old fashioned tone, and much of the proper country town air. The 
streets seem dingy enough—the hay waggon is encountered often. 
The ‘‘ Great White Horse,’”’ which is at the corner of several streets, is 
a low longish building—with a rather seedy air. But to read “ Boz’s” 
description of it, we see at once that he was somewhat overpowered by 
its grandeur and immense size—which, to us in these days of huge 


* Some years ago, as it is stated in Murray’s Guide Book, most of the old 


gabled houses disappeared. They are shown in “ Phiz’s ” picturesque sketches. 
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hotels, seems odd. It was no doubt a large posting house of many 
small chambers—and when crowded, as “‘ Boz”’ saw it at Election time 
—and swarming with committee men, agents, and voters, must have 
impressed more than it would now. The Ball-room at “ The Bull,” 
in Rochester, affected him in much the same way; and there is a 
curious sensation in looking round us there, on its modest pro- 
portions—its little hutch of a gallery, which would hold about 
half-a-dozen musicans, and the small contracted space at the top 
where the “swells” of the dockyard stood together. ‘‘ Boz,” as he 
himself once told me, took away from Rochester the idea that its old 
red brick Guildhall was one of the most imposing edifices in Europe, 
and described his astonishment on his return at seeing how 
small it was. 

Apropos of Rochester and the Pickwick feeling, it may be said 
that to pass that place by on the London, Chatham, and Dover line 
rouses the most curious sensation. Above is the Castle, seen long 
time before, with the glistening river at its feet; then one skirts the 
town passing by the backs of the very old-fashioned houses, and you 
can recognise those of the Guildhall and of the Watts’ Charity, and 
the gilt vanes of other quaint old buildings, and you see a glimpse of 
the road rising and falling, with its pathways raised on each side, with 
all sorts of faded tints—mellow, subdued reds, sombre greys, a patch 
of green here and there, and all more or less dingy, and “ quite out of 
fashion.” There is a rather forlorn tone over it all, especially when 
we have a glimpse of Ordnance Terrace, at Chatham, that abandoned, 
dilapidated row, where the boy Dickens was brought up dismally 
enough. At that moment the images of the Pickwickians recur, as of 
persons who had lived and had come down there on this pleasant 
adventure. And how well we know every stone and corner of the 
place, and the tone of the place! We might have lived there ourselves. 
Positively, as we walk through it, we seem to recognise localities 
like old friends. 

**Boz,” when he came to Ipswich, was no more than a humble 
reporter, on special duty, living in a humble way enough. The 
‘* White Horse” was not likely to put itself out for him, and he 
criticises it in his story, after a fashion that seems rather bold. His 
description is certainly unflattering: 


“In the main street, on the left-hand side of the way”—observe how minute Boz 
is in his topography—“ a short distance atter you have passed through the open space 
fronting the Town Hall, stands an Inn known far and wide by the appelation of 
‘The Great White Horse,’ rendered the more conspicuous by a stone statue of some 
rampacious animal, with flowing mane and tail, distantly resembling an insane cart 
horse, which is elevated above the principal door. The “Great White Horse” is famous 
in the neighbourhood in the same degree as a prize ox or county paper chronicled 
turnip, or unwieldy pig—for its enormous size. Never were there such labyrinths ot 
uncarpeled passages, such clusters of mouldy, badly-lighted rooms, such huge numbers 
of small dens for eating or sleeping in beneath any other roof, as are collected 
between the four walls of —— this overgrown Tavern.” 
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Now this was bad enough, but his sketch of the waiter who 
received the arriving party is worse : 


“A corpulent man, with a fortnight’s napkin under his arm and coeval stockings.” 


Even the poor horse is not spared, ‘‘ Rampacious”’ he is styled ; 
the stone animal that still stands over the porch. It must be said 
that the steed in question is a very mild animal indeed, and far from 
ramping, is trotting placidly along. ‘‘ Rampacious,” however, 
scarcely seems correct—‘‘Rampagious” is the proper torm— 
particularly as ‘‘ Boz” uses the words ‘‘ On the rampage.” We find 
ourselves ever looking at the animal with interest—as he affects his 
trot, one leg bent. The porch, and horse above it, have a sort of 
sacred character. I confess when I saw it for the first time I looked 
with an almost absurd reverence and curiosity. The thing is so much 
in keeping, one would expect to see the coach laden with Pickwickians 
drive up. 

There is something so hostile in all this that it certainly must have 
come from a sense of bad reception. As we said, the young reporter 
was likely enough to have been treated with haughty contempt by the 
corpulent waiter so admirably described, with his ‘‘ coeval stockings.” 

Mr. Pickwick’s adventure, his losing his way in the passages, &c., 
might occur to anyone. It is an odd feeling, the staying at this old 
hostelry, and as it draws on towards midnight, seeking your room, 
through endless windings, turns, and short flights. There is even now 
to be seen the niche where Mr. Pickwick sat down for the night; so 
minute are the directions that we can trace the various rooms. Mr. 
Pickwick asked for a private room and was taken down a “long dark 
passage.” It turned out later that Miss Witherfield’s sitting-room was 
actually next door, so Mr. Magnus had not far to go. These rooms 
were on the ground floor, so Mr. Pickwick had to “ descend ”’ from his 
bedroom. Boz cannot give the accommodation a good word, for he 
calls the Pickwickian room “a large, badly furnished apartment, with 
a dirty grate in which a small fire was making a wretched attempt to 
be cheerful, but was fast sinking beneath the dispiriting influence of 
the place.” The dinner, too, seems to have been as bad, for a bit of fish 
and a steak took one hour to get ready, with “‘a bottle of the worst pos- 
sible port, at the highest possible price.” Depreciation of a hostelry could 
not be more damaging. Again Mr. Pickwick’s bedroom is described 
as a sort of surprise, being “‘a more comfortable-looking apartment 
that his short experience of the accommodation of the Great White 
House had led him to expect.” 

There is a tradition indeed that Mr. Pickwick’s adventure with a 
lady really occurred to “‘ Boz” himself, who had lost his way in the mazes 
of the passages. I have a theory that his uncomfortable night in the 
passages, and the possible displeasure of the authorities, may have 
jaundiced his views. 
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It is not “ generally known ” that Ipswich is introduced twice in 
the book : as Eatanswill, as well asunder itsown propername. As “Boz” 
was dealing with the corrupt practices at Elections, and severely 
ridiculing them, he was naturally afraid of being made responsible. 
Further, he had been despatched by the proprietors of the “ Chronicle” 
to report speeches at the election, and he did not care to take 
advantage of his mission for literary purposes. The father of the late 
Mr. Alfred Morrison, the well known, amiable virtuoso, was one of 
the candidates for Ipswich at the election in 1835, and he used to tell 
how young “ Boz” was introduced into one of the rooms at the 
“‘Great White Horse,” where the head-quarters of the candidate was. 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly was the other candidate, a name that seems pointed 
at in Fizkin. 

This high and mighty point of the locality of Eatanswill has given 
rise to much discussion, and there are those who urge the claims of 
other towns, such as Yarmouth and Norwich. It has been ingeniously 
urged that in his examination before Nupkins, Mr. Pickwick stated 
that he was a perfect stranger in the town, and had no knowledge of 
any householders there who could be bail for him. Now if Eatanswill 
were Ipswich, he must have known many—the Pott family for instance 
—and he had resided there for some time. But the author did not 
intend that the reader should believe that the two places were the 
same, and wished them to be considered different towns, though he 
considered them as one. It has been urged, too, that Ipswich is not 
on the direct road to Norwich as stated by the author; but on 
consulting an old road book (Mogg’s) I find that it is one of the 
important stages on the coach line. 

But what is conclusive is the question of distance. On hurrying 
away so abruptly from Mrs. Leo Hunters, Mr. Pickwick was told by 
that lady that the adventurer was at Bury St. Edmunds, “ not many 
miles from here,” that is a short way off. Now Bury is no more than 
about five-and-twenty miles from Ipswich, a matter of about three 
hours’ coach travelling. Great Yarmouth is fully seventy by 
roundabout roads, which could not be described as being “‘a 
short way from here.” It would have taken eight or nine hours—a 
day’s journey. Mr. Pickwick left Eatanswill about one or two, 
for the lunch was going on, and got to Bury in time for dinner, which, 
had he left Yarmouth, would have taken him to the small hours of the 
morning. 

No one was such a thorough “‘ Pressman ” as was “Boz,” or threw 
himself with such ardour into his profession. To his zeal and knowledge 
in this respect we have the warmest testimonies. When he was at 
Ipswich for the election he, beyond doubt, entered with zest and enjoy- 
ment into all the humours. No one could have written so minute and 
hearty an account without having been “ behind the scenes” and in — 
the confidence of one or other of the parties. And no wonder, for he 
represented one of the most important of the London “ dailies.” 
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Mr. Pott was certainly a real personage : for ‘‘Boz,”’ who presently 
did not scruple to “ take off” a living Yorkshire schoolmaster in a 
fashion that all his neighbours and friends recognised the original, 
would not draw back in the case of an editor. Indeed, it is plain that 
in all points Pott is really an admirable figure, perfect in every point 
of view, and finished. In fact, Pott and Pell, in their way, are the two 
best pieces of work in the book. How admirable is the description ; 
“a tall, thin man with a sandy-coloured head, inclined to baldness, 
and a face in which solemn importance was blended with a look of 
unfathomable profundity. He was dressed in a long brown surtout, 
with a black cloth waistcoat and drab trousers. A double eye-glass 
dangled at his waistcoat, and on his head he wore a very low-crowned 
hat witha broad rim.” Every touch is delightful, although all‘is literal 
the literalness is all humour. As when Pott, to recreate his guest, 
Mr. Pickwick, told Jane to ‘‘ go down into the office and bring me up 
the file of the Gazette for 1828. I'll read you just a few of the leaders 
I wrote at that time upon the Buff job of appointing a new tollman 
to the turnpike here. I rather think they’ll amuse you.” This was 
rich enough, yet he came back to the same topic towards the end of 
the book. 

It will be remembered Mr. Pott went to Mrs. Leo Hunter’s Féte in 
the character of a Russian with a knout in his hand. No doubt the 
Gazette had its ‘“‘eye on Russia” and like the famous Skibbereen 
Eagle had solemnly warned the Autocrat to that effect. It is, by the 
way, amusing to find that this organ, The Eagle to wit, which 
so increased the gaiety of the nation, has once more been warning the 
Autocrat, and in a vein that proves that ‘ our filthy contemporary,” 
The Eatanswill Gazette, was no exaggerated picture: and once again that 
keen, fierce glance is cast in the direction of the grasping Muscovite. 
This is how The Eagle, in its issue of Saturday speaks of the 
Russian occupation of Port Arthur:—‘‘ Again, one of the foulest; one 
of the vilest dynasties that has impiously trampled on the laws of 
God, and has violated every progressive aspiration the Almighty 
implanted in the human heart when He fashioned man in His own 
image, and breathed into his soul the breath of life, threatens, for the 
moment at least, to put back the hands of the clock that tells the 
progress of civilisation. The Emperor of all the Russias, this wicked 
enemy of the human race, has succeeded in raising his hideous flag on 
Port Arthur, and planting his iron heel and cloven hoof on the heathen 
Chinese—filthy, degenerate creatures, who, it must be admitted, are 
fitting companions for the tallow-eating, ‘ knouting ’ barbarian.” 

Who was intended by Nupkins, the intolerable Mayor of Ipswich? 
An odious being. We may wonder at “Boz’s” courage, for, of course, 
the existing Mayor of Ipswich might think that the satire was pointed 
at him. There can be little doubt, however, that Nupkins was drawn 
from a London Police Magistrate, and is, in fact, another portrait of 
the functionary whom he sketched specially for “Oliver Twist ” 
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under the name of Mr. Fang. Nupkins, however, is more in the 
comedy vein, ridiculed rather than gibbeted, than was Mr. Fang. We 
have only to compare the touches in both descriptions. 


‘I beg your pardon for interrupting you,” said Mr. Pickwick, “but before you 
proceed to act upon any opinion you may have formed, I must claim my right to be 


heard.” 


“Hold your tongue,” said the magistrate, peremptorily. 

“I must submit to you, sir——” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Hold your tongue, or I shall order an officer to remove you.” 

“You may order your officers to do whatever you please, sir,” said Mr. Pickwick. 


Compare with this “‘ Oliver Twist ” : 


“Who are you?” said Mr. Fang. 

** Before I am sworn, I must beg to say one word, and that is I really never 
without actual experience, could have believed——” 

“Hold your tongue, sir,” said Mr. Fang, peremptorily. 

“T will not, sir.” 

‘Hold your tongue this instant, or I’ll have you turned out of the office.” 


Mr. Pickwick, it will be remembered, made a communication to 
Mr. Nupkins, which changed the whole state of affairs. Mr. Nupkins, 
with all his insolent despotism, was held in check by conference with 
his clerk Jinks, who kept him from making mistakes by judicious hints. 


Mr. Jinks pulled him by the sleeve and whispered something. He was evidently 
remonstrating. At length the magistrate, gulping down with a very bad grace his 
disinclination to hear anything more, said sharply, “What do you want to say?” 


When Mr. Fang was about to commit Oliver, the Bookstall-keeper 
rushed in, and insisted on being heard, and, like Mr. Nupkins, Mr. 
Fang had to listen: 


“T demand to be sworn,” said the man, “I will not be put down.” 
“ Swear the man,” growled Mr. Fang, with a very ill grace. “Now, what have 


you got to say?” 
His clerk, like Mr. Jinks, interposed: 


“ How do you propose to deal with the case, sir?” inquired the clerk, in a low 
voice. 


Again, Mr. Nupkins said of Sam: 
“ He is evidently a desperate ruffian.” 


“ He is my servant, sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, angrily. 
“Oh, he is your servant, is he. A conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice,” 


Compare Fang and the Bookseller : 


“That book, is it paid for? No, it is not.” “Dear me, I forgot all about it,” 
exclaimed the old gentleman. “A nice person to prepare a charge against a poor 
boy,” said Fang ; “the law will overtake you yet, &c.” 


aud so on. 
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In short, Nupkins is a softened edition of Fang. It was curious 
that he turned out at the end not altogether so badly, and there is 
certainly a little inconsistency in the character. After Mr. Pickwick’s 
disclosures he becomes very rational and amiable. We may 
wonder, too, how the latter could have accepted hospitality from, or 
have sat down at the board of, the man who treated him in so gross a 
fashion, and, further, that after accepting this entertainment, Mr. 
Pickwick should take an heroic and injured tone, recalling his injuries 
as he withdrew, and after his dinner. 

This magistrate was despotic enough, but we might have expected 
that he would have had Mr. Peter Magnus brought before him also, 
and have issued a warrant. The lady, however, was silent as to her 
admirer, and this difficulty appears to have occurred to the author, 
for he makes Mr. Nupkins remark: ‘‘ The other principal you say has 
absconded,”’ she having said nothing whatever. Being at the ‘“‘ White 
Horse,” too, he was accessible. He may, however, have gone off to 
secure ‘‘a friend.” 

In Ipswich there is controversy as to the exact whereabouts of his 
mansion. But there can be little doubt as to the matter, as the 
directions given are minute. The guide books take care to point it 
out. ‘‘ Bending his steps towards St. Clement’s Church ”—that is 
leaving the ‘‘ White Horse ” and following the street on the right, “ he 
found himself in a retired spot, a kind of courtyard of venerable 
appearance, which he discovered had no other outlet than the turning 
by which he had entered.” This “ kind of courtyard,” as it seems to 
me, is the one entered by the old Angel Inn—an ancient structure. 
There are here, as there were then, “‘ old red brick houses” and “the 
green gate of a garden at the bottom of the yard.” Nothing could be 
more precise, allowing of course for the changes, demolitions, re- 
buildings, &c., of sixty years. 

What became of Mr. Peter Magnus and his lady? Did they 
“make it up" ? or was Mr. Pickwick enabled to make such explana- 
tions as would clear away all suspicions. Did the two angry gentlemen 
meet again after Mr. Pickwick’s return to the ‘“‘ White Horse ?”” These 
are interesting questions, and one at least can be answered. Owing to 
an indiscretion of the foolish Winkle’s, during the famous action 
of Bardell v. Pickwick, we learn that Mr. Pickwick “ being 
found in a _ lady’s apartment at midnight had led to the 
breaking off of the projected marriage of the lady in question. 
Now this seems a serious result of Mr. Pickwick’s indiscretion, and 
very unfortunate for the poor lady, and ought to have caused him 
some remorse. No doubt he explained the incident, which he had 
better have done at first, for now it had the air of attempting to shield 
the lady. It was odd that Mr. Pickwick should thus have interfered 
with the marriage of two elderly spinster ladies. ; 

There is, by the way,a droll inconsistency on the part of the 
author in his description of a scene between Mr. Magnus and Mr. 
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Pickwick. When the former was about to propose to the middle-aged 
lady, he told Mr. Pickwick that he arranged to see her at eleven. “It 
only wants a quarter now.” Breakfast was waiting, and the pair sat 
down to it. Mr. Magnus was looking at the clock every other second. 
Presently he announced, “It only wants two minutes.” Notwith- 
standing this feverish impatience, he asks Mr. Pickwick for his advice 
in proposing, which the latter gave at great length. Mr. Magnus 
listened, now without any impatience. The clock hand was “ verging 
on the five minutes past ;” not until it was fen minutes past did he rise. 

Mr. Pickwick’s early history is obscure enough, and we know no 
details save that he had been “in business.” But had he ever an 
affair of the heart? Just as in real life, when a stray allusion will 
occasionally escape from a person betraying something of his past 
history, so once or twice a casual remark of Mr. Pickwick’s furnishes 
a hint. Thus Mr. Magnus, pressing him for his advice in this delicate 
matter of proposing, asked him had he ever done this sort of thing in 
his time. ‘You mean proposing?” said the great man. “ Yes.” 
“Never,” said Mr. Pickwick, with great energy, and then repeated the 
word “Never.” His friend then assumed that he did not know how 
it was best to begin. ‘‘ Why,” said the other cautiously, ‘I may have 
formed some ideas on the subject,” but then added that he had ‘‘ never 
submitted them to the test of experience.” This is distinct enough, 
but it does all the same hint at some affaire de ceur, else why would 
he ‘‘ have formed some ideas upon the subject.” Of course, it may be 
that he was thinking of Mrs. Bardell and her cruel charges. Still, it 
was strange that a man should have reached to fifty, have grown 
round and stout, without ever offering his hand. The first picture in 
the book, however, helps us to speculate a little. Over his head in the 
room at Dulwich hangs the portrait of an old lady in spectacles, the 
image of the great Samuel; his mother certainly. He evidently 
regarded her with deep affection, he had brought the picture to 
Dulwich and placed it where it should always be before his eyes. 
Could it not be, and is it not natural that in addition to his other 
amiabilities he was the best of sons—that she “‘ ruled the roast ’—that 
in the old Mrs. Wardle, to whom he so filially attended, he saw his 
mother’s image, that she was with him to the day of her death, and 
that while she lived, he resolved that no one else should be mistress 
there! After her death he found himself a confirmed old bachelor. 
There’s a speculation for you on the German lines. 

We might go on. This self denial must have been the more 
meritorious, as he was by nature of an affectionate, even amorous 
cast. He seized every opportunity of kissing the young ladies. He 
would certainly have liked to have had some fair being at home whom 
he could thus distinguish. How good this description of the rogue— 

“Mr. Pickwick kissed the young ladies—we were going to say as if they were 


his own daughters, only as he might possibly have infused a /itt/e more warmth into 
the salutation, the comparison would not be quite appropriate.” 
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He never lost a chance. In the same spirit when the blushing 
Arabella came to tell her marriage, ‘‘can you forgive my imprudence ?” 
he returned ‘no verbal response” —not he—“ but took off his spectacles 
in great haste, and seizing both the young lady’s hands in his, kissed 
her a great many times—perhaps a greater number of times than 
was absolutely necessary.” Observe the artfulness of all this— 
the deliberation—taking off the spectacles so that they should not 
be in the way—seizing her hands—and then setting to work! Oh, he 
knew more of “this sort of thing” than he had credit for. He 
had never proposed—true—but he had been near it a precious sight 
more than he said. 

Miss Witherfield is a rather mysterious personage, yet we take an 
interest in her and speculate on her history. She lived some twenty 
miles from Ipswich—no doubt at a family place ot her own. She had 
come in to stay at the White Horse for the night and the morning. 
She was, no doubt, a person of property—otherwise Mr. Magnus would 
not have been so eager, and he must have been a fortune hunter, for he 
confided to Mr. Pickwick,.that he had been jilted ‘three or four times.” 

What a quaint notion by the way that of his: “I think an Inn 
is a good sort of place to propose to a single woman in, Mr. Pickwick. 
She is more likely to feel the loneliness of her situation in travelling, 
perhaps than she would be, at home.” 

We find here some of the always amusing bits of confusion that 
recur in the book. This might be a Calverley question, ‘‘ When was it, 
and where was it, that the Pickwickians had two dinners in the one 
day?” Answer: At the Great White Horse on this very visit. When 
Mr. Nupkins retired to lunch, after his interview with Miss Witherfield, 
the Pickwickians sat down to this dinner “‘ quietly,” and were in the 
midst of that meal, when Grummer arrived to arrest them. They were 
taken to Nupkin’s, and there were invited to dine by him. This would 
have brought them to five o’clock :—we are told of candles—so that it 
was dark—yet this was the month of May, when it would been light 
enough till eight o’clock. Mrs. Nupkins’ dress, on coming in from 
lunch, is worth noting. ‘A blue gauze turban and alight brown wig.” 

Again, it was to Mr. Pickwick’s watch, that we owe the diverting 
and farcical incident of the double bedded bedroom—and indeed we 
have here all the licensed improbabilities of a Farce. To forget his 
watch on a hotel table, was the last thing a staid man of business 
would do. How could he be made to forget it? ‘‘ By winding it up,” 
said the author. ‘‘ Winding up his watch, and Jaying it on the table.” 
This was of course in the Fob days, when the watch had to be drawn 
from the deep pocket ; not as now when it is secured with a “ guard 
chain.” However, he might in an abstracted moment have so laid it 
down. 

As an instance of the natural every-day sort of tone prevailing 
through the book, it may be noted that it is mentioned as a matter of © 
history, that the breakfast next day was at eleven o’clock—a late hour. 
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But we know, though it is not pointed out, that Mr. Magnus and Mr. 
Pickwick had sat till morning drinking brandy and water, and that 
Mr. Pickwick had spent a portion of the night wandering about 
the Hotel. Naturally he came down late. 

We are also minutely told that Mr. Magnus left the room at ten 
minutes past eleven. Mr. Pickwick “ took a few strides to and fro,” 
when it became half past eleven! But this is a rather mysterious 
passage, for we next learn that “the small hand of the clock, following 
the latter part of his example, had arrived at the figure which indicates 
the half hour.” The “ latter part,” would refer to “fro.” Perhaps it 
is a fresh gibe at the unlucky White Horse and its administration. 
The ‘small hand could not, and would not, point to the half hour, 
save that it had got loosened, and had jumped down, as hands will do, 
to seek the centre of gravity. 

How natural, too, is the appearance of Jingle. With Wardles’ 
£120 in his pocket, he was flush ot cash, and could make a new 
appearance—in a new district—as an officer—Captain Fitz Marshall. 
He was “picked up,” we are told, at some neighbouring races. 
Sudbury and Stowmarket are not far off. 

Some years ago, the late Lady Quain was staying at Ipswich and 
took so deep an interest in the ‘‘ Great White Horse” and its 
traditions that she had it with all its apartments photographed on a 
large scale, forming a regular series. Her husband, the amiable 
physician, whose loss we have to deplore, gave them to me. The 
““White Horse” was decidedly wrong in having Mr. Pickwick’s 
double-bedded room fitted up with brass Birmingham _bedsteads. 
Were I the proprietor I would assuredly have the room arranged 
exactly as in Phiz’s picture—the two old-fashioned four-posts with 
the dimity curtains, the rush light and shade on the floor, the old 
glass on the dressing-table. To be even more realistic still there 
might be added Mr. Pickwick’s night-capped head peeping out, 
and the lean presentment of the lady herself, all, say, in wax, a la 
Tussaud. What a show and attraction that would be! 

The author’s ingenuity was never at fault in the face of a 
difficulty. Mr. Pickwick was to be got to Nupkins’ in a sedan chair, a 
grotesque incident; but then, what to do with Tupman also arrested? 
As both would not fit in an ordinary sedan, the sedan was made 
to fit them, and thus it was done. “It was recollected that there 
stood in the Inn yard an old sedan chair, which, having been originally 
built for a gouty gentleman with funded property, would hold Mr. 
Pickwick and Mr. Tupman at least as conveniently as a modern 
postchaise.”’ 

Nothing is more remarkable than the ingenious and striking 
fashion in which “ Boz” has handled the episode of the double- 
bedded room and the yellow curl papers. The subject was an 
awkward one, and required skilful management, or it might have 
repelled. The problem was how to make the situation amusing and yet 
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not too realistic? It will be seen that all the appearances of a most 
embarassing situation are produced, and yet really neither the lady 
nor Mr. Pickwick have taken off their garments. To produce this 
result, much elaborate machinery was requisite. The beds were 
arranged as if on the stage, one on each side of the door with a sort of 
little lane between the wall and each bed. Mr. Pickwick, we are told, 
actually crept into this lane, got to the end where there was a chair, 
and in this straight confined situation proceeded to take off his coat 
and vest and to fold them up. It was thus artfully brought about 
that he appeared to have gone to bed, and could look out from the 
dimity curtains without having done so. It does not strike every one 
that Mr. Pickwick under ordinary circumstances would have taken off 
his ‘‘ things”’ before the fire just as the lady did, in the free and open space, 
and not huddled up in a dark corner. However, as old Weller says: 
“Tt wos to be, and—it wos,” or we should have had no story and no 
laugh. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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The Backbone of an Army 


RECENT and inspired official utterances render it unnecessary in this 
paper to do more than touch superficially on the subject of the rank 
and file of the Army, though I cannot leave that all-absorbing topic 
quite alone, because very obviously the non-commissioned officers, 
herein described as the backbone of an Army, are very intimately and 
closely connected with their subordinates in the ranks. The official 
statements referred to above then, indicate a distinct advance in 
the direction of inducements to a better class of men to enlist 
than hitherto, with a large per centage indeed of bright exceptions, 
has been the case. But with a superior class of men we shall 
undoubtedly require very highly trained non-commissioned officers. 
The question is: How to obtain them and how to train them? 

(1) THE BRAIN OF AN ARMY. Speaking generally, is the Officer- 
Corps of the Service in question, regarded as members of a 
great body, whether Naval or Military, inspired with the same 
traditions, the same emulation, and inheritors of an historic mantle 
of prestige and fame. Army officers, then, are now more and more 
approximating to instructors as well as leaders of their respective 
units. For the most part they are capable of training the present class 
of non-commissioned officers, the direct link between them and their 
men, but have hardly yet acquired the sole right and custom so to do 
as mere company officers. Again, the average non-commissioned 
officer of the present day is not trained in the same school of thought 
as his officer. Under the present system how can he be? He is not 
of a class apart from his men, but is a superior sort of private, 
imbued with the martinet like ideas and traditions of the Parade 
Adjutant and Sergeant-Major, very good in their way, but very far 
removed from the advanced thought required to lead and command 
small bodies of men in the detachment tactics of the battle-field, and 
the group system of the camp. My contention is that he must start 
ahead of his subordinates, always allowing for a limited number of 
promotions for distinguished conduct in the field, and in other 
situations of stress and strain. 

(2) THe BACKBONE OF AN ARMY. There must be non- 
commissioned officers intellectually, nearly related to the brain of 
the Army indicated above. These men, as a class, should inherit the 
traditions of an educated section of the community, and should be 
obtained by examination and selection from a superior class, provided 
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with allurements to enlist in the shape of direct appointment to the 
rank of Sergeant, and adequate inducements to serve for a term of 
years in the certainty of civil employment on discharge to the 
Reserve, or on expiration of full Army Service. 

(3) THE Entry OF Non-CoMMISSIONED OFFICERS AS SUCH. 
My proposal is to hold annnal or biennial examinations for such 
vacancies as may exist throughout the British cadres of the Imperial 
Forces for non-commissioned officers. The examination should 
comprise elementary tactics, and such a knowledge of the rudiments 
of drill as can be readily learnt by one year’s service with any unit 
of Volunteers, which intending candidates should be encouraged to 
join. In the event, however, of a fully proficient Sergeant of 
Volunteers electing to so enlist, I should propose his being posted 
to the advanced class of the School of Instruction for Non- 
commissioned Officers, which must inevitably take the place of 
Sandhurst, so far as the non-commissioned rank are concerned. The 
term of enlistment also of a Volunteer Sergeant in the Regular Forces 
should be limited to the very shortest period compatible with fitness 
to join the Reserve, and on relinquishing his position with the Colours 
he should be attached as supernumerary to any unit of Volunteers 
which he may elect to join. These men would thus carry back with 
them to the Auxiliary Forces the influence of real discipline learnt in 
regular Army Service, and if happily some arrangement should in 
future be made to enable officers—even of small means—to retire in 
the prime of life for the purpose of serving with the Auxiliary Forces, 
I see a hope that our Auxiliary Forces, in the shape of Volunteers 
and Militia, will be brought in close touch with the Regular Forces, 
and that more perfectly, because voluntarily, than if Conscription 
took the place of our present system. 

(4) SCHOOL OF INSTRUCTION FoR NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
Undoubtedly this educational establishment should be officered by 
the most practical and practised war-worn officers, which our Army 
can provide. The course for the members of the school should be of 
such a length as to cause a constant flow of trained Sergeants into 
the Regular Forces. There are no new principles to be promulgated 
for the instruction of modern soldiers as leaders of minor units, though 
there are traditions to be built up and handed down, which should 
make all the difference between the Sergeants of to-day, good as they 
are, and those enlisted under the proposed scheme. It is virtually the 
creation of a new class of military men imbued with a certain (non- 
political) conservatism, which should serve the purpose of maintaining 
a wide gap between subordinates and their immediate superiors, 
though, at the same time, not alienating the sympathies of superiors 
for their inferiors. This effect is produced on the German Army by 
the sacred isolation of the commissioned from the non-commissioned 
ranks and privates, yet nothing could be more parental than the 
relation between the ‘‘Company Father”—the Captain—and his 
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subordinates in the territorial battalions. I maintain that no amount 
of technical knowledge of drill and routine inspires the same amount 
of awe and respect for superiors as the sense of the initial educational 
and caste privileges, which are the possessions of a specially enrolled 
class of men, charged with duties analogous to those of subordinate 
officers which, in fact, the proposed change will eventually evolve. 
One result will probably be that men of gentle birth, who have 
failed in the severe ordeals of the Woolwich and Sandhurst 
examinations, will snap at the chance of springing at once into juxta- 
position with the coveted ‘‘ Commission.” I am well prepared for the 
objections advanced against ‘‘ Gentlemen-Soldiers.” The theme is 
worn out, and the sneers at “sea-lawyers,” as these men are often 
described, are not worth noticing or refuting. Butany dangers said to 
be latent in an over-educated rank and file, do not, and cannot, apply 
to Sergeants, who, with every reason, if specially enlisted, should 
legitimately aspire to further promotion. The most venomous critics 
of my proposals will be those officers who, declining to learn one 
“tittle” more of their profession than they are obliged to acquire for 
purposes of examination, will view with disgust the well-accredited 
subordinate instructors, who will join their units with high certificates 
as instructors in the art of modern warfare. The latest regulations for 
the removal of officers unfit for their position within three years may 
probably stimulate a large majority to qualify for further promotion, 
but commissions so lapsing to the Crown should be held out as baits to 
the specially enlisted Sergeants, with whom in embryo I am here 
dealing. 
(5) ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 
Service in the field is rated as an irresistible argument in favour of the 
special promotion, both of officers and men. I have myself a strong 
feeling in favour of this view, but it must not be carried to extreme 
lengths. We all know, the British public know, that interest has 
often led to the special employment of the privileged classes in our 
small wars. Even Military correspondents are not always officers on 
the retired list, or emissaries from Fleet Street. But with regard to 
the advancement of valiant and intelligent private soldiers, I maintain 
that my proposal leaves the loop-hole of special promotion for a per- 
centage of veritable ‘‘ rankers ” (this in no sense a disrespectful term). 
But it needs only a superficial study of the question to determine the 
fact that few private soldiers will be willing or competent to hold the 
rank and perform the duties of a Sergeant of a Section, or the Colour- 
Sergeant of a Company in the improving and improved, and more or 
less cultured Army of the future. We are about to make a determined 
effort to secure recruits of a better class. The sad and sorrowful 
scenes of the streets of a garrison town will be, and are gradually being, 
improved away.  Self-respecting men will, under the ameliorated 
conditions of service both moral and pecuniary, find a reputable home 
in the barrack-room. Vice, no one dare say, will be swept away, but 
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more refinement will surround the disciples of Mars. The corporal’s 
stripes will, in most cases, with a slight advance of pay, adequately 
reward the smart soldier of a short-service Army. The specially 
enlisted Sergeants, with whom I have to do, will be more in touch 
with their officers, and with a fuller knowledge of human nature, a 
mark of higher education, will pose as better mentors of the men, with 
whose welfare, physical and moral, they are charged. Any company 
officer of some years standing will endorse my remarks on the difficul- 
ties surrounding the detachment system, with a widely diffused lack of 
tact and “‘ savoir faire” on the part of short-service non-commissioned 
ranks. Altercations with officers, I hope and believe, are few and far 
between on the part of private soldiers, but I dare not affirm that the 
absence of reported crime necessarily implies much respect shown to the 
present race of non-commissioned officers. There is, however, no need 
of sudden and drastic reform. Let the present establishment of 
Sergeants march with the times, and those mow serving have nothing 
to fear from my proposals. But the first step is to legally improve 
the status of all Sergeants throughout the units of the Imperial 
Service. What I may call ‘‘the diffused order of battle,” or “the 
action of the individual soldier fighting in extended lines,” is empha- 
sised by the gradual expansion of this mighty Empire. With one 
officer to twenty-five men—a most elaborate embroidery of the simple 
red-coated rank and file—the necessities of a vast service of 
detachments must still imply the necessity for a proper provision of a 
thoroughly responsible intermediate rank. No Commanding Officer 
should feel debarred from detaching a maniple of men, under the charge 
of a subordinate, such as a well-educated non-commissioned officer, 
who feels that he belongs to a class, which has traditions to inspire 
him, and the halo of caste to preserve him from undue familiarity with 
his immediate subordinates. At present, the service of detachments is 
a police service, so far as officers and their subordinates are concerned. 
This is no slur on the many reliable and highly respected soldiers of all 
ranks, with whom it is a pleasure and an honour to serve. It is the 
fault of a system, which glorifies the Commission (and very properly), 
but, alas! looks with condescension on the intermediaries between 
officers and men. Make a great deal of your Sergeants, train them to 
assemble in a mess conducted on the best lines, and surrounded with 
the refinements and elevating influences of gentle life, and in time the 
respect of the men for this invaluable class of Sergeant will be second 
only to that paid to the Queen’s Commission. 

From my point of view a sergeant should never be seen waiting 
at a mess-room door, or acting as ‘‘orderly” pure and simple to an 
officer engaged on mere routine duties. Some sort of salute should 
be arranged to mark the difference in rank between sergeant and those 
below him, and the soldiers’ salute of the commission should be 
modified in the case of sergeants and officers. Externals are of 
immense importance in dealing with a Conservative service like the 
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British Army. Raise your sergeant on a pinnacle, and keep him there 
by strict examinations and the consequent influx of men of education, 
and not only the “soldiery,” but the world at large, will do him 
honour. Remember that on innumerable occasions in the bivouac, in 
the camp, and in the stress of battle, the influence of the sergeant is 
the most approximate to the private soldier. It has also to be borne 
in mind that an Army dispersed as is our’s over the face of the globe, 
must be regarded as entirely different from the armed hosts of great 
Continental Powers, the detachments of which are more compacted, 
and covered as it were by a handkerchief, whereas while there are 
limits to the expenditure even of a European Government, we are 
bound at any cost to maintain our prestige in all parts of the world 
by means to a great extent of ‘‘ morale” rather than actual physical 
predominence. But the “ morale” of an army is largely dependent on 
the immediate influence on the soldiery of their direct superiors. 
These are the non-commissioned officers. If we have therefore 
arrived at the approximate limit of our military expansion, we have 
statistics at hand of the annual ‘‘ wastage” of this class of under 
officer; we can assign a margin of safety for the expansion of the 
training schools, which a new type of non-commissioned officer will 
render imperative, and might well begin at once to raise a fabric 
whereon to graft traditions, which past generations of the un- 
commissioned ranks have helped to make illustrious, and on whom, 
as a class, it is no disparagement to predict that their successors, 
more up to date in the theory and practice of their profession, 
will confer a brighter lustre and a wider fame. 


F. C. ORMsBY-JOHNSON, Major, R.M.L.I. 


NotTEe.—Obviously this paper does not apply to any corps in which a long term 
of enlistment is at present the rule and not the exception, where modifications of the 
scheme proposed must necessarily be made to attract candidates for direct appoint- 
ments as sergeants. 
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The Special Army Health Question—A Reply II 


In the preceding part of this paper (NEW CENTURY REVIEW, May), 
the intention was to show that the existence of grave maladies, 
associated with incontinence, in the community generally and in the 
army section, whether serving at home or abroad, furnished a justifiable 
basis from ‘‘a Sanitary point of view” for action on the part of the 
Authorities entrusted with the preservation of the public health, 
with the intent of suppressing the cause or at least limiting the 
spread of this national and world-wide: plague; and it ended with 
the expression of an opinion that the only point left open for 
reasonable doubt was the form such action, offering a fair prospect 
of success, should take; and in this second part it is proposed to 
show what legislation has proved capable of, what is the suggested 
procedure for disease prevention, and what additional means give 
hope of assistance to this end. In the House of Lords, the Earl of 
Kimberley remarked “‘ that this was not a matter that they could afford 
to trifle with. In his opinion, and he differed in this respect from 
those who had conscientiously opposed the regulations, it was their 
duty, not only in the interests of the health of the Army and of the 
civil population, but of morality itself, to endeavour to diminish the 
evil. It could not be moral that this terrible disease should ravage the 
population, and he did not know that this could be held on any 
principle or pretext whatever. The remedial measures might be 
extremely distasteful, but they had to make the choice.” 

And indeed it must be apparent to all who give thought to the 
subject and note the intricate way in which it enters into our social 
and communal life, that to give grounds for success this social evil 
must be attacked from all sides ; the measures must be wide in range 
and general in action. To limit our attention solely to the vice, the 
source of all our difficulties, in view of what human nature is and 
the slow advance of moral progress seen at its best, is to allow 


NoTE.—Previous articles on this subject have appeared in the NEw CENTURY 
REvIEW for September, October and December, 1897, and January and May, 1898. 
3* 
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disease and racial deterioration to run rampant in the present and 
near future, and practically ‘‘to leave hope behind”; to limit our 
operations to the associated diseases, leaving the source intact, 
merely curtailing the results, is a Sisyphean task; to limit our 
endeavours to moral advance and disease suppression, while allowing 
our towns to remain as they now are with uncontrolled license of 
open solicitation, facilities for vice and wide-spread temptation, is, 
while attacking the source and physical results, to leave the con- 
tributing ways and means and fostering influences of both one 
and the other free and untrammelled; to leave the housing of 
the poorer classes as it now is, with no chance of growth of that 
delicate exotic—virtue—is to expect a pure stream from an impure 
and muddy source; to allow a child to grow up with no special 
instruction, with no compass or chart to steer by among the rocks 
and quicksands of the emotions and of the strong animal instinct, 
and then to expect it to keep a safe course at that critical period 
of life between the boy and the man, when the physique is developed 
but the moral nature lags behind, is irrational in the extreme and a 
poor defence at the time of temptation. Possibly owing to our 
divisions and subdivisions of labour in our busy human hive, it may 
be necessary in this composite subject to delegate the work to 
sections—the moral portion to the cleric, the education of the 
public mind from the physiological standpoint and the cure of the 
physical results to the physician, the guard of the public health to 
the sanitarian, the control of the streets and public places to the 
municipal body, the proper housing of the poorer classes to the 
local authority, the moral nurture and the influence of example to 
the home and parents, and the inculcation of special teachings in con- 
formity to the growth of the individual to the scholastic bodies; 
yet there is still wanting some central authority to combine and 
consolidate these separate spheres of action into an efficient machine 
capable of effecting the object in view—the eradication of the cause 
and results and all that contribute thereto. And that which pertains 
to the work equally pertains to the discussion of the question; it 
may be desirable to break it up into its component parts for full 
consideration of each, yet there are manifest disadvantages in so 
doing, and among these not the least is the possibility that conclusions 
arrived at on one part may be regarded as applicable to others also, 
to the detriment of the question as a whole, ¢.g., the moral and 
physical aspects. 

But first limiting ourselves to the Sanitary point of view—the 
suppression of disease—the suggestion contained in the paper to 
which this is a reply (NEW CENTURY REVIEW, Jan., p. 71) consists in 
the formation of voluntary hospitals, and in support of this opinion 
the Army Sanitary Commissioners are referred to—they “say and 
repeat this would be the best method of treating disease,”—while 
other extracts are brought in to show that “women, when diseased, 
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flock eagerly to hospitals for treatment,” and remain willingly as 
long as is necessary for cure. Yet in the Parliamentary Paper, 
published March gth, 1897, containing a memorandum by this 
Commission, we read :— 

“‘To sensibly cheek the spread of venereal disease among our 
troops in India by opening voluntary hospitals to which diseased 
prostitutes may have recourse for treatment as has been proposed 
is, we fear, in face of recent experience in that country, hopeless. 
Moreover, experience on the Continent of Europe, as in India, shows 
that such women will not voluntarily resort to these hospitals, how- 
ever seriously diseased they may be, as long as they are capable of 
plying their trade. Such an attempt to deal with this problem has 
hitherto proved, and we fear will continue to prove, futile.” 

At the Harveian Society in 1867, several speakers referred to the 
difficulty of enforcing stay in hospital for treatment, ‘‘ they left before 
they were cured.” 

The British Medical Journal, 7th Nov., 1868, wrote :— 

‘*No amount of hospital accommodation maintained on the 
voluntary system will ever accomplish the desired result, for women 
will never apply for admission as in-patients until they find it 
impossible to pursue their vocation any longer.” 

The Presidents of the London Colleges in their memorial to the 
Secretary of State, Home Department, Dec., 1871, state :— 

“We know that, with rare exceptions, they cannot be induced to 
seclude themselves for treatment in the earlier and less painful stages 
of their complaints, when for obvious reasons they are most actively 
instrumental in communicating infection.” 

And the House of Commons Committee of 1882, report ‘‘com- 
pulsory detention in hospitals an absolute necessity”; while, as further 
corroborating this conclusion, Sir W. Aitken, in ‘ Principles and 
Practice of Medicine,” sums up the evidence on this point :— 

“Up to the present time (1880), it has been found everywhere 
that just that class of prostitutes, who are most apt to spread disease, 
will not submit themselves to treatment except on compulsion.” 

If then to the foregoing statements we add that of the Royal 
College of Physicians, embodying the necessity of medically treating 
the earlier indications to meet the serious and far reaching effects of 
the constitutional form and to diminish its virulence, we see what 
a fragile reed we are asked to rest upon in warring against this 
scourge of humanity. Moreover, it must be borne in mind that 
hospital treatment has regard to produced disease, and our power is 
then limited to the cure of results (if possible), and opposing further 
spread if the patient be kept for the necessary period, whereas what 
we want “from a sanitary point of view” is a preventive force— 
a means of action which shall render impossible the advent of 
disease, render hospitals, voluntary or otherwise, unnecessary; and 
that clearly is the desideratum still. 
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Let us now turn to what legislative action has been able to 
effect in the prevention and mitigation of the maladies and in the 
amelioration of the character of the female votaries of the social 
evil, in rescue work and in the improvement of our streets. 

(1) In reducing the amount of disease and in lessening its 
severity. 

The British Medical Journal in 1868, wrote:—‘‘The evidence 
from all quarters is remarkable that, both as regards the women 
and men, not only has the quantity of disease been diminished, but 
its quality has been modified for the better in the most marked 
manner.” 

The Report of the Royal Commission of 1871, ‘ acknowledges 
that they have both directly (prevention of contagious disease) and 
indirectly promoted the objects sought” and “speaks most decidedly 
upon the effects in reducing the worst forms of disease.” And the 
Committee of 1882:—‘‘The actual statistics show a reduction of 
infectious disease of 29 per cent.” 

The Army Sanitary Commission in the Parliamentary paper, 
1897, wrote :— 

‘‘We now have proof that the measures heretofore adopted in 
India, imperfectly administered as they often were, nevertheless effected 
a sensible influence in checking increase in the number of British 
soldiers admitted into hospital from venereal disease and in 
mitigating the severity of the disease itself.” 

Mr. Lane bore testimony at a Lock Hospital dinner that “ the 
type of the disease had been very distinctly modified and ameliorated.” 
In the House of Commons in 1870, Dr. Playfair showed from the 
Official returns that while at the unprotected stations the infecting 
form had remained stationary, it had been gradually reduced in 
amount in the protected till it had fallen from 22°8 to 11.2; and 
Dr. Balfour’s tables, complied for the information of the House, 
“‘demonstrated the protection afforded to those forms of disease 
which infect the constitution.” And in the words of the Sanitary 
Commission :—‘‘ We have abundant evidence to show that in France, 
Germany, and Russia, where prostitution is placed under restrictions, 
that in marked contrast with the foregoing figures relative to the 
British Army in 'India,” (522°3 per 1,000 of strength), “the 
prevalence of venereal disease in the armies of those countries has 
been reduced to admission ratios as low as from 26°7 to 43°8 per 
1,000 of strength.” Nor would it be difficult to adduce further 
corroborative testimony. 

(2) In diminishing prostitution, and especially the juvenile form. 

Mr. Lane, at the Harveian Society in 1867, said :—‘‘ Immorality 
has actually lessened, for many of the girls were reclaimed and sent 
to their homes or into service. The number of prostitutes in the 
military towns had sensibly decreased.” 

In the Journal of the Statistical Society of London, 1870, Mr. 
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Berkeley Hill stated ‘‘ that the percentage of enthetic disease in four 
years had been reduced from 22 to 11 in the districts under the 
Acts; public women in Devonport district from 1,960 to 564, and 
disorderly houses from 410 to 131.” 

The Report of the Royal Commission of 1871, is to the effect 
that “ out of 9,688 women registered, 7,038 have been removed”... . 
‘‘ many of them restored to their friends”. . . ‘‘there have been removed 
from the streets aiid the houses of ill-fame some two to three 
hundred children between the ages of thirteen and fifteen.” 

The Report of the Commissioner of Police, 1875, printed by order 
of the House of Commons, said :— 

‘*During the year, 254 women, whom the police found in bad 
company and in improper places, were restored before they had 
actually fallen, 119 of them being girls under eighteen years of age” 

. ‘also 206 relinquished it on being cautioned” .. . “it amounts 
to almost total suppression of juvenile prostitution in our large 
garrison and dockyard towns, where before it was shockingly 
prevalent.” 

The Report of the Committee of 1882, was to the effect that 
prostitution had diminished; juvenile prostitution was almost 
suppressed ; fallen women had been rescued from a state of filth 
and disease and placed under humanising and reforming conditions, 
and public order and decency had been promoted. 

(3) In rescuing and reforming fallen women. 

In 1866, in the House of Commons, Mr. Ayrton said “ that 
many of these unfortunate women had been reclaimed and restored 
to their friends.” 

At a meeting at Chatham, the Chaplain of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church is reported as saying that “his experience among these 
women had been very great; during the period the Act has been in 
force, 37 young girls had been reclaimed and were now living a life 
of respectability” ... “it was the very young girls from 14 to 17 
who were much in want of help and guidance.” 

At the Lock Hospital dinner of 1867, the Hon. A. Kinnaird 
referred to the good already done, as was anticipated by those who 
maintained that an opportunity for great moral as well as physical 
good might be expected from the working of this Act. This year 
the Asylum attached to the Lock Hospital “ placed 18 of its inmates 
(76) in good situations, and 13 were satisfactorily restored to their 
friends.” 

In 1868, Mr. Berkeley Hill, speaking of Plymouth and 
Devonport, said “no less than 38 per cent of the patients after 
their discharge were returned to their friends.” The Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords gives the number detained as 616, 
and the percentage of reclaimed and restored to honourable 
pursuits as 35. . 

(4) In promoting public order and decency in the streets. 
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Mr. Berkeley Hill, writing of Chatham, Rochester, and Stroud, 
in 1867, reported :— 

“The morals of the lower classes are extremely vicious, and 
although now a crying disgrace in this respect public decency has 
been greatly advanced since the Act has been enforced. The frightful 
abandonment to all kinds of foul debauchery is now lessened.” .... 
““The material condition and the moral feeling of the women are 
greatly raised.” . . . ‘*These women are a peculiar class, differing 
much from the low prostitutes of London, they have nearly all been 
servants, and are mostly from 16 to 20 years of age.” 

And of Plymouth and Devonport in 1868 :— 

“The women have become more cleanly in their habits, and their 
general health has much improved. A few years ago it was no 
uncommon thing for the women to die in a state of complete neglect. 
This, of course, never happens now, as the police send persons 
dangerously ill at once to the workhouse, where they can be duly 
cared for. One more important improvement has taken place. The 
women no longer solicit passers in the streets, and public decency is 
not outraged in Plymouth as in many parts of London and other 
towns.” 

The 1871 Report mentions that ‘‘ the Acts have diminished the 
amount of clandestine prostitution, and have conferred a public 
benefit in aiding public decency by the better conduct of the women 
in the streets” . . . “have purged the towns and encampments 
to which they have been applied of miserable creatures” .. . 
‘‘and provided them with asylums where their sufferings could be 
temporarily relieved, even if their malady was beyond cure, and 
where their better nature was, probably for the first time, touched by 
human sympathy.” 

These moral and physical results, stated to have been obtained 
under the workings of the C. D. A., are unquestionably great, and 
the authorities for no small number of the above extracts are 
Committees appointed by our Legislatures to enquire into the matter. 
They embody the good features of the Act, and though they were, 
and will be received in a very opposite spirit by pro- or anti-advocates 
of this measure, yet it seems an unreasonable procedure to refuse to 
accept them as facts, and as a guidance in the future. Lord Lister 
stated that “‘ the utility of the Acts was acknowledged by clergymen, 
though they objected to the enactment on moral grounds. The Acts 
had been beneficient in their operation, and he hoped that at no 
distant period they might be re-introduced into this country. There 
was conclusive evidence of what might be done.” On the physical 
results the British Medical Journal, commenting on a letter en- 
deavouring to show a diminution without legislation and an aggregate 
increase after, sums up :—“ The objection to the Acts on antecedent 
moral grounds is comprehensible, yet it is less easy to understand the 
repeated struggle against plain facts and figures.” But perhaps one 
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of the weightiest opinions is that given by G. W. Hastings, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, at the British Medical Association of 1873; he is 
reported as follows :— 

“‘ He wished to say a few words as a Royal Commissioner on the 
subject of the C. D. Acts. He went into it in a purely judicial 
spirit.” As regards the physical advantages “the evidence is 
absolutely irrefragable.” . . . “If I believed, after going into the 
whole subject, that, notwithstanding the physical benefits, moral evil 
accrued from the Acts, I would not advocate their maintenance. I 
would not put physical good against moral wrong; but I am perfectly 
convinced from facts which have come to my knowledge, that great as 
the physical benefits are, the moral benefits are greater still.’”’ 

Let us now touch upon the alleged defects of legislation—the 
points for avoidance in the future, if substantiated. It is asserted 
that it failed in the prevention of disease, and this may be granted 
partially. From a “Sanitary point of view” (and this is the one 
mainly under consideration) the results left much to be desired ; its 
range and action were far too limited for the purpose; the malady 
was a general one in the community, not limited to class, calling, or 
sex. The restrictions were partial as to locality and class, limited to 
one sex and to a section of that sex, while it ignored the male 
offender, and left no small part of the clandestine prostitutes free to 
disseminate disease; the results locally attained were more or 
less neutralized as to permanency by the influx from unprotected 
stations; it was very irregularly administered. It is apparent that 
the outcome of any Act, or any regulations of similar intent, will depend 
greatly on two details—the range of the disease in the general 
community, and the view with which incontinence is regarded from 
amoral standpoint. India is an example of a country in which these 
two concur detrimentally to render suppression of these diseases 
more difficult ; at home we are more favourably placed in regard to 
the second detail in especial. But as the Act was, and under the 
conditions which pertained, the results were certain to be limited, and 
probably were out of proportion to the expectations raised and the 
labour expended. Yet within its range of action the results in 
reduction of the amount and grave character of the diseases were 
clear ; to suppress disease, whether in the civil community, army or 
navy, it required to be extended to the whole population—the 
alternative to repeal put forth by Mr. Stansfeld in the House of 
Commons, 1882. I think that a study of the results obtained by the 
now defunct legislation will bear out the opinion that the indirect 
moral and municipal benefits obtained were greater than the direct 
one of disease prevention, and these beneficent actions of legislation 
should be strongly kept to the front. 

But objections were raised on moral grounds—that by it the 
State recognised and tolerated vice, that respectable females were 
open to insult and worse through police interference with liberty, 
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that, deluded by the false security against disease, incontinence was 
advanced, ‘that it compelled the examination of common women 
and abolished legal safeguards for women. The conclusions formed 
by the Committees of 1871 and 1872, on two of these, were to the 
effect that the “alleged recognition and toleration of vice by the 
State (can the conditions now permitted be anything else ?), implied 
by this kind of legislation, was a fallacy,” that ‘‘the charges of outrage 
and insult of modest womer, of cruelty and tyranny, have completely 
broken down”; and they were “ not satisfied that in a single case of 
arrest under suspicion had the conduct of the police been marked by 
the carelessness and misconduct recklessly attributed to them.” 
Now in respect to incontinence being increased by a false security 
implied against disease. 

Transfer the Act, despite the intentions of the promoters had, 
owing to the “clean bills of health” furnished at one time at least, 
a questionable aspect to which much weight would have accrued had it 
been possible to show that fear of contracting the disease acted as a 
deterrent. | Unfortunately, patent facts demonstrate the contrary. 


1 This action of the authorities was exactly on “all fours” with the provision 
of hospitals and other means to cure the disease; in what way affected the result 
was open to the same inference, so far as probable freedom from adverse sequences 
was concerned. Yet is not some of that written suggestive of the “beam and the 
mote”? As an illustration I refer to the conclusion to be drawn from the paper to 
which this is a reply, on two points. As regards the male, the whole teaching is that 
if he does run the chance of contracting disease, his chance of contracting the only 
serious form is slight indeed, and even then the results are easily cured, while if he 
contracts the non-infecting form it is but a small matter in which he can eat and 
drink, go about, and do almost anything. Assuming this to be a fair statement, does 
it promote continence, and, if not, does it not equally delude by a false security 
offered against adverse results? And as regards the female devotees (Dec. number, 
p- 461) we there find it stated that they enjoy brilliant -health, their lives are not 
shortened nor their enjoyment of them diminished; their health is above the 
present female standard, they resist attacks better than the ordinary run of women 
who have children and lead orderly lives, and the troubles that respectable and hard 
working women undergo are more trying to the health and more detrimental to the 
looks. What influence are these statements, if true, likely to have on the hard 
worked shop class or the possibly overworked servant class? Do they make for 
incontinence or respectability—for a domesticated life or a “ gay” one in this world 
of competition for a livelihood? Possibly the above statements may pertain to a few 
of the upper rank, but is it true of the majority? A reference to the letters by Mr. 
Berkeley Hill in the British Medical Journal for 1867-8, vouched for by Dr. Parkes, 
F.R.S., and others, as far from overdrawn, presents another picture, and to these I 
refer the reader interested in the matter. These women are not exempt from the 
ravages of disease, they do bear children, they are proverbially reckless of their 
health, they eat and drink all their earnings, they give themselves up to a practice 
entailing exhaustion of body and enervation of mind (if not subject to the inroads of 
conscience), and we are asked to believe that these, in their instances, are not 
followed by the usual results, but conduce to robust health and retention of good 
looks and “embonpoint!” Do not also these statements delude by a false security? 
Do they or do they not encourage vice? What comparison do they bear to the action 
of the authorities in promoting incontinence in the male or female? 
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Probably most of us, if we be but honest to our self knowledge and 
the experience gained of others, will lean to the statement of Professor 
Parkes, F.R.S.:—‘‘ the sexual passion in most men is very strong, 
strong enough, indeed, to lead men to defy all dangers and to risk all 
consequences.” The 1882 Committee was of opinion that experience 
showed that ‘‘the fear of disease is no check on the gratification of 
what is often no more than a strong animal instinct,” and what more 
sad yet conclusive evidence do we want than the Army and Navy 
returns since the abolition of the Act? Clearly fear does not make 
men continent, though it does lead to the practised offender taking 
measures tc avoid the result. As to the examination of common 
women, it must be apparent to all that to an educated, right-minded 
person, nothing but a strict strong sense of professional duty can 
reconcile one to such a procedure, while the State regarded it, from its 
side of the question, as essential to the object in view—the detection 
of disease; whether it is necessary that the State (thereby giving 
an opportunity for adverse comment) should take upon itself this 
important function is certainly open to discussion. These aspects of 
lezislation equally require to be kept in mind in future action. 

Possibly to many now the better course in the past would appear 
to have been not to have abolished the Act in toto, but to have retained 
in it what was proved to be good, to have eliminated the defects and 
whatever was fairly open to possible offence to the moral sense, and 
by additional details to have rendered it an efficient instrument for the 
purpose intended. But it is gone, the burden remains, and we still 
have to meet the conditions which exist—no preventive measure 
against disease except the emasculated health rules of India, a 
curtailed hospital accommodation far from that required, our streets 
an eye-sore and scandal, our social customs assisting the vice, 
prostitution full in force and free in license, juvenile prostitution again 
to the front, rescuing left to a few philanthropic bodies, and the moral 
work as it was—with its old task ofmaking humanity continent against 
the innate strong instinct, and with an environment productive of 
additional difficulties and a moral conscience probably lessened in 
force. Legislation for the detention of women with contagious 
diseases in hospital, and for giving the police power to deal with 
prostitution, were proposed when the fate of the Act was wavering, 
but came to nought. Our present state corresponds to that set forth 
by Mr. Lecky in his ‘‘ History of European Morals” :—“ In the eyes of 
every physician, and, indeed, in the eyes of most Continental writers 
who have adverted to the subject, no other feature of English life 
appears so infamous as the fact that an epidemic which is one of the 
moct dreadful now existing among mankind, which communicates 
itself from‘ the guilty husband to the innocent wife, and even transmits 
its taint to the offspring, and which the experience of other nations 
conclusively proves may be vastly diminished, should be suffered to 
rage unchecked.” 
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Now, as bearing on the physical results, the duty of the medical 
profession is, in the words of one of its leading journals, ‘to combat 
all diseases, to them all disease is alike a physical and material evil 
of environment to be overcome by every natural weapon which 
Providence has placed in our hands or heads’; and the power of 
sanitary science to formulate rules for their suppression or curtailment 
cannot be doubted. Sir J. Paget, in 1867, remarked :— 

“It may be held for certain that legislation can greatly diminish 
the extent to which it spreads by contagion, and the misery which it 
produces calls for all that legislation can do to diminish it; for, 
however much it may be argued that punishment falls justly on those 
who get pleasure or gain immorally, there can be no moral argument 
when the victims are innocent, and such victims are very numerous” 

, . “and since there is scarcely one among them of which the 
extension can be more certainly in great measure checked by law the 
propriety of legislating for checking it seems clear.” 

And Lord Playfair, in his speech in the House of Lords, May 
16th, 1897, commenting on the increase in extent and malignancy 
among our troops in India, said :— 

“It was absolutely proved that this could be controlled by hygienic 
agencies. We had failed to control it in recent years because 
hygienic measures had not been carried out with efficiency.” 

The evidence of other nations is in support of this conclusion, 
and hence, the need and the power being apparent, it remains for the 
legislative body to act. The latest expression of thought of that body is 
that it would “‘ be wise if we lay ourselves open to the charge of lagging 
a little behind rather than to the charge of going far ahead of public 
opinion,” and that ‘‘new regulations must be made sufficiently 
consonant with public feeling to carry them into effective operation.” 
Lord Playfair ‘‘ thought that public opinion was now rising very much 
in favour of our taking effective measures to remove a great scandal 
for the nation”; and if so hope advances in respect to new legislation, 
the opponents of the old Act having no objection ‘to hospitals or to 
the prevention or treatment of disease” . . . ‘to anything that 
is just and right and reasonable.” Well, then, following our Great 
Example in his regard to the body as well as the soul and in His 
attitude to offenders in general and in particular, why not “ bury the 
hatchet” of discord, close up our ranks, and do what in us lies to help 
humanity in its struggle against itself and to bind up its wounds? For 
in truth the struggle is against our animal nature, our social defects, 
our omission to recognise that we are our “ brother’s keeper,” and 
our wounds probably due to that transgression of the natural law for 
humanity governing the conjugation of the sexes. 

One view advocated touching future legislation—and it is one which 
has been suggested by many and which alsoI had the honour to 
bring before the Diocesan Synod of Lahore, 1889, and subsequently 
officially in Army work, with other details here and elsewhere 
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contained—is, if possible, to omit all special legislation and not to raise 
any new precedent, but to act on the principles already recognised in 
other contagious and infectious diseases, and to include these diseases 
in the Public Health Act equally as scarlet fever, small pox, &c., such 
modification being made in the rules and regulations already existent 
as the nature of the case may justify. It is apparent that any measures 
to be thoroughly efficient must be as wide in range as the diseases, 
general not local, not limited to class or sex; that hospital accommoda- 
tion should be provided sufficient in amount and not repellent in 
character, additional to existent general hospitals rather than special 
in intention, remembering, however, that the abatement of results 
is secondary to prevention and a poor substitute. Now, in respect 
to other contagious and infectious diseases dealt with by public 
sanitation, the principles, through curtailment of diffusion, embrace 
recognition of existence, notification, prevention of exposure in public, 
isolation, and it is apparent that the first is the essential, as upon this 
the rest necessarily depend, and this is the crux of all sanitation in 
these special diseases. The Committee of 1882 considered that ‘‘ the 
State has in a perfectly constitutional manner insisted on measures for 
the prevention and cure in the individual of diseases which endanger 
the community and clearly have a right to prevent the. prostitute 
from making herself a source of danger to the public.” And in order 
to limit the action of the State in such a way as to prevent such action 
as personal examination being regarded as “ facilitating vice,” the 
suggestion is that the fact of prostitution should be the starting point 
of the authorities and the onus of proof of health thrown upon the 
pursuer of this unwholesome occupation. * ‘Prostitution is not in 
itself criminal in ‘our common law,’ but if a woman places herself in 
a position of being a danger tu the community, public steps should be 
taken to minimize the danger.” Prostitution is tolerated under the 
existent laws which interfere only when the fallen woman behaves in a 
disorderly or indecent manner in public, and what is wanted, assuming 
the present toleration, is to ensure that no detriment to health should 
accompany this toleration. The old Scandinavian law punished the 
prostitute with stripes and death ; the old law in Paris allowed her to 
be thrown into the Seine; our old law placed her in the pillory; our 
present law takes no cognisance of the transgress of the moral law, 
and moreover allows the devotees to diffuse the noxious physical 
disease accompaniments broadcast with absolute immunity from all 
restrictions, and steps in merely when the public peace is threatened 
or the public eye offended. What is the special right or privilege 


2If to this it be replied that such action would yet be regarded as a guarantee 
of immunity from results this may be granted in the same sense as all other measures 
of disease suppression are open to; what, I take, would be required would be a dona 
fide certificate provided by the pursuer, acceptable to the authorities and known only 
to these. Such action would be on “all fours” with charitable institutions open to 
visit for relief from disease by the individual sufferer. 
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accruing to the prostitute over the individual suffering from scarlet 
fever, small pox, cholera, to disseminate disease? What makes com- 
pulsion right in the one and wrong in the other? On what law of 
God or man is this license based? Is it “ just,’’ “‘ right,’”’ or ‘‘ reason- 
able’ to allow it? By endeavouring to mitigate the disease do we not 
act as much in the interest of the suffering individual as in that of the 
public community, and, as we recognise the desirability of affording 
relief to suffering by medicines and hospitals, do not reason and consis- 
tency suggest a stepin advance ofit ? The independence of the subject 
is of course interfered with in such preventive action, but is not all the 
freedom we possess, religious, moral, social, political, enjoyed under law 
—within recognised limits—and why should license be tolerated in the 
individual disseminating these special diseases by personally prostitut- 
ing his or her body? We put restraints on evil doing in various ways; 
we place dangerous trades and callings under regulations, we impose 
penalties on the individuals, not transferring, but, doing that which may 
transfer disease, yet in respect to incontinence and these special diseases 
we adopt a leniency elsewhere wanting and stay our hand against all 
repression. The past ages show us how apathy or inertia is likely to 
operate towards extirpating the evils, while recent experience at home 
and abroad shows us what can be accomplished ; we term one a sin and 
the other a scourge, yet as a community we acquiesce in these moral 
and physical evils rather than take the action which the occasion 
demands. No one wishes to deny to anyone “the right to walk freely 
abroad unmolested by the police,” or to deprive them of every legal 
safeguard against wrongful punishment, yet when these privileges are 
abused, surely any Christian community is entitled to frame rules 
against such abuse and to take the necessary means of enforcing them. 
To adopt a sentence of the Army Sanitary Commission—‘“ Control of 
prostitution in some form seems a reasonable method of dealing with the 
effects produced by prostitution,” a pursuit voluntarily undertaken asa 
means of livelihood or for gratification of a passion. 

The attitude of the community generally in respect either to the 
incontinence or physical results is a difficult one to understand. The 
former is recognised, tolerated, and allowed facilities which savour 
rather of condonation of it as a moral offence and a latent sympathy 
with the pursuer, than the perception of any clear duty towards it to 
be firmly and honestly carried out; and the latter is allowed full 
scope, as though the public were indifferent from ignorance, or doubted 
the facts, or regarded them as a Divine punishment and hence not to 
be curtailed by human means. As regards the toleration and full scope 
permitted to incontinence, what more fatuous and irrational course 
could we pursue than that allowed to exist in our towns and streets ; 
what condition (outside direct assistance) could be devised more 
calculated to foster both the development of the vice and the disease 
results? The evidence on “open solicitation by prostitutes in the 
public streets,” and “‘ the scandalous and barefaced immorality ” which 
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disgraced certain towns, led the Committee of 1861, as a preventive 
measure, to recommend that particular instructions should be given to 
the borough police in the garrison and seaport towns for their control ; 
and the need of supervision is no less apparent now. We practically 
‘keep the ring” for incontinence against outside interference, and 
allow temptation and solicitation a free hand to test the moral stability 
of our race on a point where human nature requires every safeguard 
and where too often the necessary groundwork in the individual to 
withstand such appeal has not been formed; we know the sequential 
results only too well, yet surely the responsibility for them is as great 
upon the community which tolerates such an environment as upon the 
individual who succumbs. ‘“ Lead us not into temptation” is a part 
of a prayer uttered, in public and private, daily by many hundreds of 
thousands at least, and, in itself, is an acknowledgment of the marked 
tendency of human nature when tempted to fall; how we carry out this 
prayer practically in guarding our fellow-creatures against this special 
human weakness let the state of our streets attest. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in an address on temperance at Northampton, said: 
“One of the ways by which any man could help was to remove 
temptation from those not so strong to resist as himself. Those who 
refused to join in the endeavour to remove temptation from the path of 
the weak did not consider how they themselves were the very agents 
of bringing such temptation to their neighbours’ senses. Weak men 
should not be exposed to the danger.” If such language be applicable 
to an acquired vice, how much more pertinent is it to a vice which has its 
roots in human natureitself—in a natural instinct common to all? In our 
streets, taverns, dancing saloons, and houses given up to this particular 
purpose, we allow every facility to the the practice of incontinence, 
and every opportunity for the dissemination of ‘‘a hideous disease ’” 
(and other forms also), “‘which is essentially hereditary, and from 
which innocent women and children suffer not less severely than those 
who incur the risks of physical disease in transgressing moral law,” 
and can any one doubt that by municipal police regulations we can 
curtail the contributing ‘‘ ways and means” and fostering influences 
or both one and the other so as to markedly control the results, moral 
and physical? Has not the virtuous female a right to the use of the 
streets at night without her modesty being offended? Has not the 
servant girl a right that difficulties in her path through early woman- 
hood, from parade of the bright luxurious side with its manifest 
temptations, should not be added to the absence of moral nurture in her 
childhood? Has not the lad a right that vicious public example in 
older ones should be removed, and physical molestations and direct 
assaults on his virtue made impossible?* Why is the liberty to be 


3 Very pertinent to this is an extract from a leaflet in ’74:—“What will 
hardened frequenters of brothels tell us? That they first yielded to the temptation 
as timid youths in the public streets ; and we cannot but believe that many thousands 
of these would never have deserted the paths of virtue had legislation but swept away 
the enticing harlots from our streets and bye-ways.” 
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wholly with the wrongdoer, does not the plastic impressionable youth 
of both sexes weigh for something in the scale ? 

And in respect to the view possibly and probably held by many, 
that the hand of the authorities should be stayed in preventing disease, 
on the ground that it is sent by God as a deterrent and as a 
punishment for sin, it is apparent from what has been already advanced 
that, with the majority at least, fear of the result has no restraining 
power over the gratification of the passion, it clearly does not deter ; 
and if a punishment for sin, the disease must bear some due relation to 
the vice as effect to cause, and be proportional in amount and 
character to meet the requirements of Divine Justice. When, 
however, we see that disease does not necessarily come to the offender, 
when we see that innocent ones do suffer, when we see that the human 
being can control the results, that the hardened reprobate often or 
wholly escapes, while the hitherto innocent and perhaps repentant lad 
becomes possibly a life-long victim, that the moral obliquity of the 
offender bears no proportion to the results, we recognise on what a 
fragile basis this hypothesis rests. How these diseases first originated, 
how they became associated with the vice, and what is their true 
relation, are points that require to be worked out. Probably in these, 
as in so many other diseases, the sequence of events will be found to 
lie in transgression of a natural law, and from the physical defects 
resulting from the ignoring or breaking of which man will free himself 
only by conforming thereto. The primary injunction on creation is, 
“be fruitful and multiply,” for man probably through monogamy, or 
at least limitation of wives under a marriage tie ; promiscuous inter- 
course and disease have always been associated in the past as in the 
present as far back as history can go. Our social and communal 
conditions render marriage difficult to many ‘‘ who have not the gift of 
continence” ; our religious and moral teaching have not harnessed the 
instinct and brought it into subjection; redemption lies through the 
spiritual and moral elevation of humanity dominating its lower animal 
qualities, and removing the present obstacles to a compliance with 
the natural instinct in a legitimate manner. But be that as it may, to 
act consistently, if retributive ends are to be made the basis of action, 
then, as to prevention so to cure, nothing in the way of medicine or 
hospitals should be allowed to interfere for the alleviation of the 
physical punishment ordained for a moral offence. Let us remember 
these points—we have a mass of special disease among us which 
adds considerably to the sum total of human misery and ills to which 
humanity is prone, and which, from a moral or physical standpoint, 
effects no recognisable good purpose or end; we undoubtedly have the 
power to control it by our own efforts, and this fact will appear to 
many a moral justification of action with this intent; we know the 
Master’s reply touching those on whom the tower of Siloam fell, as 
being no greater offenders than the rest; we know the Christian 
teaching—“ truth in the inward parts,” the desire stigmatized no less 
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than the overt act, removal of cause of offence and temptation from a 
brother’s path ; where, then, can the grounds be found for opposing 
the prevention of results in the individual to which we all in our 
several ways contribute no less than the one directly implicated? And 
who is the one to cast the first stone? 

No doubt the ideal remedy for this social, moral, and physical 
evil lies in continence and facilitating marriage for those to whom this 
“ gift” is not given. Yet, in the absence of any reasonable grounds for 
assuming that, in any near future, human nature will obtain that 
dominance of the spiritual and moral over the physical which will 
render continence possible or probable for the majority, or that society 
and custom will so arrange themselves as to allow of the growth and 
development of virtue in each home, and render marriage possible at 
the adult age to all those not capable of attainment to the moral ideal, 
we have to fall back on the attainable second-best measures—vice 
limitation and disease curtailment, if not eradication—to meet the 
present urgent needs. Surely, at least, we can, with our present 
greater experience, obtain as much good results with new legislation as 
with the old—by public health regulations for disease prevention and 
curtailment, and by municipal measures for control of prostitution, 
opposing solicitation, fostering conditions and temptations; so meeting 
the pressing wants, and leaving moral and social advance full scope in 
the future. Clearly Nemesis is at work in the present as in the past, 
clearly we are suffering from evils palpable enough and sufficiently 
mortifying to our national pride, are we to acquiesce in the present 
state, or meet the facts as they demand with the means Providence 
has placed at our disposal ? 


Francis H. WE tcu, F.R.C.S., 
Surg.-Col. (retired), M.S. 
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The New Politics: A Conversational Essay 


upon Practical Ideals 


AMBLE 5.—THE PEOPLE’s HOUSE. 


AN eminent comedian once described Brighton as “no place for a 
Christian man.” “A treeless town,” he added, “ a shingly shore, and 
a shipless sea.” For all that, there are few more delightful 
promenades than that which is afforded by Brighton Pier, and this 
was certainly the opinion of Mr. St. John and Archie Conway on the 
occasion of their next meeting. The legislator had taken advantage 
of the Whitsuntide Recess to snatch a brief holiday, and being suffused 
with curiosity as to the development of his young friend’s strange ideas, 
had invited his company. 

‘“‘T hope,” said St, John, as arm-in-arm they paced the familiar 
boards, ‘‘that you will be a little more merciful and moderate than 
you were in our last conversation.” 

“‘T reserve my mercy and moderation for those who need and 
deserve them,” said Archie with some bitterness. 

‘“‘ When we were in Devonshire,” said St. John, without noticing 
his friend’s retort, ‘‘ you seemed to entertain some doubt as to whether 
political power really rests with the people. Surely we have a 
sufficiently low franchise, the ballot, freedom of speech, the liberty of 
the Press, and every other conceivable means of enabling the great 
body of the people to control our political destinies ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, that is what you tell them,” observed Conway, ‘but what 
is the fact? The same people—with, of course, the necessary change 
of personalities—are in power to-day as there were thirty years ago, 
and it is all owing to the enormous advantage which the possessors of 
wealth have over those who have none. As I said at our last meeting, 
rank and wealth will always assert a potent influence, but I am 
convinced that until certain radical reforms are carried out, this 
influence will not only predominate over the numerical strength of the 
great body of electors, but will predominate to the extent of over- 
whelming them.” 

“‘ And what are your reforms ? ” 

“* Let me begin,” said Archie, “ with assuming that a Parliament, 
like the one now in existence, fails to realise the true wishes of the 
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people, as, in my opinion, it certainly does. It consists of two great 
parties—both composed of the same class of men, and both absorbed 
in the pursuit of one object, the possession of office. Neither of them 
has the least desire or intention to go to the root of things. They 
carry on, no doubt, what they call the affairs of the nation. They 
conduct negotiations with foreign governments; they maintain an 
enormous Navy, and a scarcely less expensive Army; they impose 
taxes ; they perform an immense amount of routine work in the various 
departments of the State; they amuse themselves with interminable 
wranglings over such questions as Home Rule, Disestablishment, the 
Liquor Traffic, &c., not one of which has the slightest direct bearing 
upon the welfare of the necessitous classes. They are both keenly 
alive to the protection of themselves and the classes they represent— 
landlords, capitalists, brewers, bankers, lawyers, stockjobbers, railway 
magnates (and the majority of the Commons belong to these descrip- 
tions); they are all bent on securing their own position, and they 
never give a thought to any measures for the real relief of the people 
who suffer from real need. And Parliament will never do so until it is 
radically altered—until it in truth represents the people.” 

“ Well?” 

“ The first thing to do is to destroy the power which money still 
exercises in improper ways upon the election of members of the House 
of Commons. The one great bulwark now provided by the power of 
money is political organisation. By that I mean organisation for 
purely electioneering purposes. Members buy their seats now-a-days 
as much as they ever did in the bad old times. They subscribe 
fabulous sums to local objects within their constituencies; they pay 
thousands upon thousands annually for the maintenance of registration 
associations, the subsidising of newspapers, the promotion of political 
clubs, and soon. All this, when done in a constituency that is being 
courted by rival candidates, throws the electors into two hostile and 
highly organised camps. Then, when the election comes on, the whole 
machinery is set in motion, and, as a rule, the machine that has been 
built upon the most solid cash foundation carries the day. An army 
of canvassers scours the constituency; carriages are forthcoming in 
legions; and all that persuasion and influence can do is brought to 
bear upon the unfortunate voter. In my opinion all this electioneering 
machinery should be made illegal, and the contests should be reduced 
to the efforts of the respective candidates to make themselves 
personally known to the electors, and to explain to them their views 
upon the questions of the day.”’ 

** An election under such conditions would be a very tame affair, 
I am afraid,” interposed St. John. 

“ All the better. At present everything is done to inflame the 
passions of the people, to create party bitterness, to set class against 
class, and man against man. The real object should be to make the 
elector as impersonal as possible. Let me offer a few suggestions as 

4* 
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to the way in which this object might be attained. As I have said, I 
would make electioneering organisation illegal, and this would involve 
the abolition of canvassing, of the various card-tricks which clever 
agents are always inventing, and of the conveyance of voters to the 
poll. Instead of the present costly and cumbrous system of registra- 
tion, with all its array~ of revising barristers, claimants and 
objectors, solicitors and agents, I would have a simple plan under 
which a man could easily secure his place on the register and be 
positively identified when he came to record his vote. Suppose, for 
instance, that in every constituency the principal local authority was 
charged with maintaining an Electors’ Registration Office. There 
would, of course, be a chief officer, with whatever assistants he might 
require. It would be his duty to keep the register. John Smith, a 
man entitled to a vote, would present himself at the office with his 
credentials. He might be required to produce his certificate of birth, 
his rent or rate receipt, and perhaps a declaration as to his identity 
signed by two of his neighbours. On this evidence his name would be 
inscribed on the register, and he would receive a ticket containing the 
necessary particulars for his complete identification, and stamped with 
the seal of the issuing authority. I am not sure that, in these days of 
cheap photography, it would not be a good plan for a small photo- 
graph of the voter to be affixed to his ticket, as was done in the case 
of the season tickets issued for the Paris Exhibition of 1889. How- 
ever, this ticket would be the voter’s charter. On the occurrence of 
an election, he would go to the booth, deliver up his ticket, and 
receive a ballot paper in return. If he did not choose to vote, then he 
could stay away. But let him neither be canvassed nor brought to the 
poll. If neither of the candidates is acceptable to him, he is entitled 
to withhold his vote. If he does not value his privilege, then he has 
only himself to thank for his virtual disfranchisement. This seems to 
me a very simple arrangement. The reduction in the public expendi- 
ture would be considerable, while the lavishing of large sums by the 
candidates and their legions of hangers-on would be rendered im- 
possible. I would add that the system, or no system, under which a 
man who removes from one constituency to another, loses his vote for 
perhaps two years, is an intolerable wrong. Upon proof of a bona- 
fide removal, any voter should be entitled to a transfer ticket which 
would immediately make him an elector of his new constituency.” 

“ And do you expect Parliament to accept a cut-and-dried scheme 
of that description ?”’ 

“I do not expect anything from Parliament as now constituted, 
but I expect a great deal from the people when they begin to realise 
their power. Why, I have not yet half done with the changes that 
will be demanded when the masses set to work in earnest to govern 
the country. They will demand manhood suffrage, for certain ; also 
the enfranchisement of all women who bear the responsibility of 
citizenship ; and perhaps the power to reject the whole of the candi- 
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dates who might present themselves at an election. What happens 
under the present state of things is an absolute bar to the exercise 
of free choice by the individual elector. He is dragooned into an 
impotent unit of a powerful organisation controlled by one or perhaps 
three or four men. The surrender of his individual liberty and judg- 
ment is complete. The opposing leaders select a champion on each 
side to fight their battle, and in the choice of him the poor unit has no 
voice whatever. Thus it happens that on polling day he finds before 
him two men, one or other of whom is bound to be his representative, 
although he may be dissatisfied with both. I have heard electors say 
‘I wont vote for either of these men, and I would like to blackball 
both of them.’” 

‘‘ Blackball ?” exclaimed St. John in astonishment. 

“Certainly. Why should not the electors have the same power 
of excluding a man from Parliament that the members of a club have 
of excluding an objectionable candidate from membership? The idea 
as applied to a Parliamentary election is novel, I admit, but I can 
assure you, Sir, that there are a great many novel ideas in the air.” 

‘So it appears,’’ muttered St. John. 

‘Then, again, such smal] necessary expenses as would be involved 
in registering the electors and conducting an election on the lines I 
propose, should undoubtedly be borne by the constituencies separately. 
This would prevent the capricious rejection of really suitable candi- 
dates, and the consequent unnecessary multiplication of elections—for 
you see that under my plan, it would be possible for every candidate 
to be rejected.” 

‘* Why, what do you mean by ‘ every candidate’? Do you assume 
there will be more candidates than at present ?” 

“Most undoubtedly. And no candidate should be declared 
elected unless he obtained not only a majority over his competitors but 
a majority representing a certain proportion of the total votes 
recorded, say two-thirds for instance.” 

“But your scheme would involve the payment of members ?”’ 

“‘By no means. AndI have the strongest objection to any such 
innovation. I consider no man qualified to enter Parliament until he 
has arrived at a position which gives him independence, leisure, and. 
the character of a solid and responsible citizen.” 

‘** And what would be the sum of it all?” 

‘The constituencies would really be represented by the men of 
their choice, uninfluenced by the corrupt power of money, and un- 
fettered in their liberty of selection. Each voter, assuming that he 
conscientiously discharges his duty, would consider in his own mind 
the qualifications of the candidates, their attainments, their opinions, 
their pledges, their programmes, and their characters, and in the privacy 
of his own heart he would decide upon the exercise of his own most 
sacred privilege. That, I think, is a noble ideal at which to aim. 
Public opinion upon public questions would still be formed through 
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the Press and the platform, which are the only legitimate means of 
influencing the minds of the people. The Professional Electioneerer 
and the Professional Politician would find their occupation gone, and 
men would be returned who really understand, who sympathise with, 
and who would serve the true interests of their fellow countrymen, 
especially of those whose need is sore and whose lot is hard. That 
there would be combinations among the Members within the walls of 
Parliament would follow as a matter of course. I do not fear any 
possibility of a want of continuity in the Foreign and Imperial 
branches of our national policy. We may safely trust to the 
patriotism of Englishmen to sink all their differences in support of 
that great object. You may say that a House of Commons, so 
heterogeneously composed, would practically be powerless to carry 
out any definite objects, that it would be so much broken up into 
groups, so permeated with fads, so hampered by conflicting pledges, 
so divided in its representation of interests, that it could accomplish 
nothing. But at all events, it would speak with the Vox populi, and I 
am content to abide the issue.” 

“‘T confess,”’ said St. John, ‘that your ideas bewilder me more 
and more. I can almost fancy that we are already in the middle of 
the twentieth century.” 

** Ah,” said Archibald, ‘‘ who can tell what the twentieth century 
may have in store ?” 


AMBLE 6.—THE PEERS’ HousE. 


THe Duke of Balquhidder’s mansion on the shores of one of the 
loveliest lochs in Scotland was filled with all the company and gaiety 
associated with the Scottish sporting season. All that is brightest 
and most beautiful in British society was gathered within it hospitable 
walls, and among the guests were the two inseparable friends, 
although one of them at least could not help feeling that differences 
of opinion were creating a gap between them. Mr. St. John, 
although a keen sportsman in his day, as every Englishman should 
be, now found that even his favourite exercise of walking was too 
arduous, while Conway’s increasing thoughtfulness rendered him 
disinclined for the excitement and labour of Highland sport. The 
intercourse between the two men was chiefly confined, therefore, to 
gentle rambles over the Duke’s lordly demesne, and it was during one 
of these that Mr. St. John took up the thread of their previous 
conversation by quietly remarking :— 

“Well, Archie, have you yet succeeded in transforming the House 
of Commons?” 

“No, Sir,”’ said Archie, ‘‘and perhaps I never shall. Besides, 
even if we get a House of Commons that is in full sympathy with the 
needs of the people and is prepared to embark upon what are now 
considered visionary schemes of social improvement, we shall still 
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have to deal with a more or less obstructive, reactionary, and jealous 
House of Lords. This isa matter which I have been thinking care- 
fully over since last we met, and I confess it causes me great concern. 
Being myself predestined to be a Member of the House of Lords, I 
suppose I ought to be a staunch defender of its privileges. At the 
same time I am confronted with the difficulty that if the House of 
Lords stands in the way of the measures which alone can effect any 
real remedy for our national evils, it, too, must come under the 
wand of the reformer. I certainly could not allow my personal 
interests to dissuade me from that act of duty to my country. At 
present I think the House of Lords does its work fairly well. The 
whole business is carried on by about twenty or thirty Peers, but that 
makes no practical difference. The Lords are quite abreast of the 
Commons in the legislation they sanction. But if we had a House of 
Commons composed of men who were really the choice of the people, 
and who were bound by every pledge which can bind an honourable 
public man, then that House would undoubtedly pass measures at 
which the present House ot Lords would jib. In such an event 
radical changes would be necessary.” 

** And so you are going to transform the House of Lords also ?” 

“I do not see how it can be avoided,” said Archie, complacently. 

“And, of course, you would begin by abolishing the hereditary 
principle ? ” 

“On the contrary I think the hereditary principle is one of the 
most valuable in our system of Government. Look at the Throne for 
instance. Could anything be nearer perfection than a constitution 
which gives us such a continuity of supreme authority, so wisely 
exercised, and so moderately asserted, as that which we have in the 
person of Her Majesty, and shall doubtless have also in the persons of 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York? I need not tell you that 
I believe in blood. It stands to reason that generations of breeding, 
consisting of the highest culture of both body and mind, must produce 
a marked effect upon these specimens of the race. The continuous 
inculcation and exercise of such qualities as valour, honour, self-respect, 
and patriotism ; the education of the intellect up to the highest point 
it can attain ; and the physical development which is rendered easy by 
lives free from care and worry, and by the pursuit of sport in all its 
forms: these have a strong hereditary influence, and produce, in the 
main, men who are eminently qualified to govern. I am not speaking 
of myself,” said Archie, laughingly, ‘‘ but I believe the principle to be 
sound. No, we must retain the hereditary system, but with severe 
limitations.” 

“ And these are——? ” 

‘* Based, to begin with, on something more than mere inheritance. 
I think it utterly wrong that a young man of 21, fresh from the 
University and with no experience of life, should be entitled by the 
accident of birth—by what Lord Chancellor Thurlow called “the 
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accident of an accident ’"—to take part in the exercise of the enormous 
powers which constitutionally belong to the House of Lords. I would 
therefore debar him from sitting and voting in that House until he had 
acquired some special qualification for the position—let us say five 
years’ service in the House of Commons, the Navy, the Army, 
diplomacy, the Civil Departments, or Colonial administration. This 
would not only give him experience, but would prove a test of character, 
and would usefully employ that portion of his life in which he is most 
subject to temptation to go wrong. Nearly all those peers who are 
spoken of as “‘ black sheep” fell into their evil ways between the ages 
of ar and 26.” 

“I really think you have at last hit upon a good and practical 
idea,” said St. John with marked emphasis of approval. ‘‘ Pray goon.” 

‘“‘ You will find, if you examine the Peerage as it stands at present, 
that such a test would exclude about one third of the Peers from 
legislative functions. Their places might be filled in various ways. I 
will briefly enumerate them in categorical form. I would admit to the 
House of Lords, not as titular or hereditary Peers, but by virtue of their 
office, and during their tenure of office, under the general name of 
“‘ Lords of Parliament ”’ : 

1. The Prime Ministers of the Self-Governing Colonies. 

2. The Presidents of the great learned Societies. 

3. The heads of the great Religious Denominations. 

4. The Chairmen of the great Commercial and Agriculture 

Chambers. 

5. The Governor of the Bank of England. 

6. Retired Judges, Ambassadors, and other eminent officials. 

7. The Lord Mayors and Lord Provosts of our chief cities. 
These will suffice as specimens. The result would be that experience, 
worth, eminence, and popular selection would be associated with 
heredity, and give us an Upper House that would infallibly command 
the respect and confidence of the nation. I cannot conceive that such 
a House would legislate other than wisely. Certainly I should be 
prepared to submit any ideas of my own to its judgment.” 

“TI go a long way with you, Archie,” said the elder man, 
‘although I cannot conceive where one so young as yourself has got 
all these notions from.” 

“I suppose it is largely a matter of instinct due to heredity,” 
replied Archie. ‘ But, of course, I have been thinking these things 
over for several years, and you know that when once one is convinced 
of the existence of a wrong, the mind naturally sets itself to work to 
discover a remedy. One of the greatest causes of the present stagnation 
of thought and action is the fact that so many people believe that all 
things are for the best in this best of all possible worlds. They are 
content to do nothing, because they think nothing is needed. The 
mischief with me is that I see so much wrong that requires righting.” 

“Of course,” said St. John, “ your main difficulty with regard to 
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all these reforms of our governmental system is that the process is 
really one of self-reformation. You would have to induce the two Houses 
to agree to the proposed changes in the mode of their constitution.” 

“‘ Well,” replied Archie, “‘ Parliament has often reformed itself in 
the past, and I see no reason why it should not do so in the future. You 
have only to convince it of the justice of the case, and then you can 
rely upon its public spirit and patriotism for the fulfilment of its duty. 
Even if this performance of duty should involve a certain amount of 
self-effacement and self-abnegation, our public men will not shrink 
from it. Every Reform Bill has involved the consignment of certain 
constituencies and certain men to political extinction, but they have 
cheerfully submitted to it for the public good. Then again, there 
are constantly arising new men who carry new ideas into politics. Who 
would ever have thought ten years ago of a number of eldest sons of 
Peers leaguing themselves for the reduction or abolition of the 
privileges of the Peerage ? Men like the present Lords Selborne and 
Coleridge, like George Nathaniel Curzon and St. John Brodrick, are 
distinctly among the phenomena of the age. And, by the way, Sir, I 
think I have not yet told you that I intend to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of going into Parliament myself ?” 

“‘T am glad to hear it, my dear lad,” said St. John. ‘“ You will 
certainly be one of the new men with new ideas.” 

“‘I will try to be so, Sir,” replied Archie with some emotion, 
“‘God helping me.” 


L’ENVOI. 


A bye election was proceeding in a working-class London con- 
stituency. The canditates were :— 

Sir Shaw Grimshaw, Baronet (Con.) 

The Hon. Archibald Conway (Ind.) 

Mr. Tom Bowers (Lab.) 

The contest had excited great interest, and no one had felt more 
deep concern in it than Mr. Almeric St. John, who, close upon mid- 
night on the polling day, seated in his favourite chair at the Athenzeum 
Club, was reading the report of a speech his friend had delivered the ~ 
evening before. In this address Archibald had recapitulated the 
principles and aims with which St. John was already so familiar, and 
St. John was profoundly impressed, although he was not surprised, at 
the conviction, the earnestness, and the lucidity with which these 
strange and staggering views were set forth. It was also evident that 
the audience, as a whole, received them with strong approval. In 
some respects the meeting was peculiar. There was no chairman and 
there were no “ supporters.”” Archibald had stood upon the platform, 
“friendless and alone.” No tickets of admission had been issued— 
the doors were open to all who chose to enter. 

The speech contained these remarkable words :— 

“‘ Gentlemen, I am fighting this battle, as you are aware, with but 
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one weapon—the weapon of my political principles. I have not spent 
one shilling during the contest except in the publication of my address. 
I have no electioneering organisation whatever. I have paid no 
agents except the one who is at present required by law. I have 
made no canvass of the constituency, and I have publicly prohibited 
all other persons from doing so on my behalf. There will be no 
carriages to take you to the poll. I invoke you to look upon the 
franchise as a sacred trust, to be exercised for your national and 
individual interests according to your consciences. I have not the 
faintest idea as to whether anyone will vote for me, and I do not seek 
to know. (Hear, hear). In secret form your resolve, and in secret 
act upon it. My opponents have called me a Socialist, but it is evident 
they do not know the meaning of the term. I do not aim at reducing 
the community to one dead level of equality—on the contrary, I 
believe in giving to every man the free exercise of his talent, his 
energies, and his ambition. I also believe in largely extending the 
principles of State aid to those for whom talent, energy, and ambition 
are idle words. I have read in the Book of Books, ‘ Feed the hungry,’ 
‘Help the helpless.’ How to do so is the chief problem of modern 
statesmanship. We have had enough of barren political controversies. 
If it be said that my ideas are contrary to all the settled principles of 
Government, I point to our schools, our factories, our mines, our 
museums, our libraries, our parks, our recreation grounds, as examples 
of State interference and aid for the benefit of the poorer sections of 
the population. I call the sovereign people to the assistance of the 
suffering people. (Cheers). I see signs that we are within measurable 
distance of carrying our principles into practical politics. I read in a 
speech of Lord Salisbury’s the other day that the Government, of 
which he is the distinguished head, is going to endeavour to make this 
country a better place to live in than it has ever been before, especially 
in the case of the necessitous classes. (Loud cheers). Gentlemen, 
let us keep him to his word. The end of the century is being marked by 
many strange developments. We have had the New Woman, the New 
Journalism, the New Art, the New Drama, and the rest, until we are 
heartily sick of them. It is time that we had the New Politics 
Just as St. John had reached this point, the door opened, and 
Archibald, bursting into the room, thrust into his friend’s hand a 
paper, on which he read with astonished eyes :— 
Conway — 5642 
Grimshaw — 3920 
Bowers — 3805 
St. John’s face beamed with pleasure at the young man’s success, 
while, at the same time, it expressed a curious sense of misgiving. 
“Sir,” exclaimed Archibald, with an exultation in which his 
personal triumph had no part, “‘ Is it not a sign of the times ?” 


FINIs. 
RoBERT DENNIS. 











Co-operation Amongst Farmers 


TueE Report of the Co-operative Societies of Great Britain, adopted at 
the thirtieth Annual Congress held at Peterborough at the beginning 
of this month, proves beyond shadow of doubt that co-operative 
distribution can be carried out successfully and that it benefits the 
worker, but it is to be regretted that this great movement has done 
so little in solving the greatest of all industrial problems—co-operation 
in production. The movement has done a splendid work in proving 
the possibilities of co-operation and in providing an object lesson to 
farmers of its advantages. The foundation of the principle has been 
well and truly laid and one wing of the great structure has been 
reared up to the well-earned pride of the builders and the admiration 
of all on-lookers. But it must be remembered that the main edifice 
yet remains unbuilt. 

The Bishop of London, in the course of his inaugural address at 
the opening of the above-mentioned Congress, said :—‘‘ Co-operative 
distribution had succeeded and it was a great question if co-operative 
production could be equally successful. It could only succeed by 
making experiments.” Dr. Creighton’s guarded view will, doubtless, 
be widely endorsed in so far as production in the United Kingdom is 
concerned, but there are countries where co-operation in agricultural 
production on a small scale has been carried on successfully for some 
years. There are, however, other stages to be successfully traversed 
before attempting the great task itself. Amongst the chief of these 
is the establishment of a system for the better preparaticn, packing, 
handling and sale of farmers’ produce, especially those of the 
perishable class. This is, no doubt, a part of the present co- 
operative scheme, but a reference to the suggested causes of agricultural 
decadence in the country during recent years, and a glance at its 
present condition, are sufficient to show that very little has been done 
and that a great industry is languishing of neglect. 

The chief purpose of this article is to represent what has been 
done in the direction of farmers’ co-operation in one of the World’s 
newest agricultural countries, and to show that the system practised is 
possible of adoption in many parts of the British Isles. 
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This subject bears, also, a very close relationship to the extremely 

important question of England’s food supply in time of war, and, if 
only for this reason, it is to be hoped that the subject will receive the 
most thorough consideration. 

A noted authority on co-operation amongst farmers writes :—“ It 
is to their readiness to enter into any and every form of combination 
with their fellows which will promote the object they have in view, that 
the agriculturists of Brittany, Denmark, Canada, New Zealand, and a 
host of other countries, owe the astounding success with which they 
have captured the London market. It is to his sturdy refusal to 
enter into any form of combination whatever that the British farmer 
owes his failure even to hold his own. . .. . .” (Lord 
Winchelsea on “Co-operation for Farmers,” Dairyman’s Year Book 
for 1896). 

This statement implies that the farmers of Australia and other 
countries owe their extraordinary success in capturing the London 
Dairy produce market from the English farmers entirely to com- 
bination, and—might it be added—to the adoption of systematic and 
economical methods, and the British farmer “at home” has failed 
even to hold his own owing to his tenacious adherence to opposite 
principles. That producers across the sea have captured this market 
from the agriculturalists whose farms surround it is a fact proved by 
statistics. It is also equally evident that the dairying manufacturing 
industries of Great Britain are languishing. But there is difference 
of opinion as to cause and remedy. 

It has been said that the land cannot carry more cows than at 
present, but this is hardly credible when the United Kingdom is 
compared with other countries. Take Denmark for instance. 
Compared with the United Kingdom, Denmark is only one-eighth 
the size and has one-twentieth the population, yet she has 450 cows to 
our 100 per 1,000 population, or 66 cows to the square mile, while the 
United Kingdom only runs half the number. Denmark averages one 
cow to every 9# acres or thereabouts, while we generously allow over 
double this acreage or 194 acres per cow. If we allow that our land 
can carry no more we must also admit that our land is, proportion- 
ately, only half the value of Danish lands. But those who are 
acquainted with the productive capacities of the soil of both countries 
know that such a divergence does not exist, and, as a matter of fact, 
the natural richness of British farming lands is superior to that of 
Denmark. The difference which gives the superiority to the latter 
country in dairying is owing to co-operation or combination, the 
adoption of systematic and economic methods, judicious fertilisation 
of the soil, the selection of only good cows, proper feeding, and careful 
attention. 

It may be said that all these practices are carefully observed in 
this country excepting the two first mentioned—combination, and the 
general adoption of systematic and economical methods. If such is 
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the case, it must be to these excepted observances, indispensably aided 
by the other applications referred to, that Denmark and other countries 
owe their success in outrivalling Great Britain in dairy production. 

It is rather regrettable to find accepted authorities at public 
meetings telling British farmers that they have nothing to learn; that 
they are doing all that is possible; that what applied to the industry 
years ago applies equally well to-day, and that it is an impertinence for 
anyone to tell them that such is not the case. One travelled gentle- 
man, a representative agriculturalist, addressing a farmers’ meeting in 
the Provinces some months ago, remarked: ‘“‘ The great secret of 
Denmark, France, and other countries producing far more dairy 
produce . . . than ourselves is the fact that they have nearly ten 
times as much available female labour as we in England have.’ This 
statement is quite misleading. It is absolutely incorrect in regard to 
Australia, Canada, and the Argentine, and even in our successful 
competitor, Denmark, it is palpably wrong, for that country has only 
147 people but 66 cows to the square mile, while we have 320 people 
but only 33 cows. However, assuming that this speaker be correct, 
the very system that has been adopted by these successful countries— 
the central factory and creamery plan—and which is stubbornly 
ignored by us, is the best remedy for a dearth of female labour. The 
scarcity of female labour is well known as one of Australia’s evils, and 
it was this difficulty which formed one of the many reasons that 
resulted in the general adoption of the factory and creamery system 
now universal throughout Australia. 

Australia shows the most extraordinary progress in this industry, 
yet it is the furthest away of all competing countries—upwards of 13,000 
miles—and pays the highest rate of wage; it may therefore be 
appropriate, and prove interesting to give a brief sketch of the growth 
and system of the dairying industry of that country from the beginning 
ofits export trade. The system is similar to that practised by the 
other countries mentioned, the remarkable success of which, wherever 
it has been adopted, may be more easily understood by giving a short 
account of its growth and progress in Australia’s largest butter 
exporting Colony—Victoria. 

The greatest strides amongst all this Colony’s agricultural develop- 
ments have been made in dairying. Previous to 1889 the product of 
this branch of Agriculture was confined to local and intermittent 
inter-colonial requirements, though occasional small experimental 
shipments to London had been made, always, unfortunately, attended 
with most disastrous results. The surplus output was small and 
most irregular in quality—the latter being a fatal obstacle to a large 
export or marketing trade. 

It was, at this time, impossible for it to be otherwise, as each 
farmer made his own butter according to such system as he thought 
best and most convenient to practice. (This is a weakness with which 
the industry in Great Britain is still largely identified). 
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The Government made its first start at the helm of this industry 
at the Melbourne Centennial Exhibition of 1888-89, where a complete 
working dairy was erected, replete with the most modern appliances. 
Farmers were invited to inspect this practical exhibit, and hear: 
lectures delivered by experts upon dairying and factory management. 
Previous to this, however, the writer of this article had visited New 
Zealand where the co-operative and creamery system had just been 
introduced from Europe, and had written several newspaper articles, and 
lectured throughout Victoria upon its advantages. He ultimately suc- 
ceeded in establishing in Melbourne (with nearly one hundred creameries 
now working throughout the Colony) the first Creamery Dairy Factory 
Company in Australia on such a principle, and which is now the 
largest co-operative dairy farmers’ Factory Company in the world. 
The Goverment followed up the Exhibition’s practical display by 
sending it round to all the dairying districts in the Colony, in charge 
of an expert dairyman, who lectured the farmers upon systematic 
dairying, while illustrating his remarks by working cream separators, 
butter workers, churns, and other parts of his exhibit. By these 
means the factory system became established in Victoria. But 
farmers are difficult to persuade to give up old-fashioned ideas upon 
which they, and those before them, thrived fairly well, and while 
realising that the system had advantages, they hesitated to engage in 
an enterprise the success of which depended upon the safe transit of 
butter through tropical seas to markets 13,000 miles away—and upon 
the prices of which, as returned by their agents, they had to entirely 
rely. The Government again extended a helping hand and offered a 
bonus of 3d. per lb. upon all butter exported which realised 1s. per Ib. 
or over, in a British or foreign market, 2d. per Ib. for all which realised 
1od. and over, and td. for all fetching 7d. to 10d. per Ib. A bonus of 
£250 was also given for every butter factory, and {£150 for every 
creamery established during the first two years. Owing to this, a 
timorous but satisfactory start was made in 18go. 
In the year 1890, 400 tons were exported which realised 9d. per lb. 


99 9? ” 1891, 1000 ” ” ” ” 9 ro$d. ” 9 
99 «99 ” 1892, 2140 ” ”? ” ” ” I/- 9 9 
99 99 %” 1893, 3611 ” ” ” I/- ” ” 


while in 1895 the annual export for ‘the Colony of Victoria reached 
over 11,584 tons, valued at £1,081,240, the total export of all the 
Australasian Colonies being 15,670 tons, valued at about £1,450,000. 

Previous to 1890 the methods and appliances adopted in making 
butter were so imperfect that 70 per cent of the butter made in the 
Colony was declared bad, and the majority of it was sold as grease. 
Even when the export started, the quantity of inferior butter shipped 
disclosed the fact that something yet was wanting. The Government 
thereupon secured cold storage depéts near the wharfs at Melbourne 
in which all butter had to be stored a few days before shipment. The 
Government, further, made contracts for the season with shipping 
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companies at certain rates, so that space would always be available for 
such butter as it was approximated would be exported. Officers were 
appointed to inspect and grade the butter before shipment, and all 
that passed inspection was branded with a Government stamp accord- 
ing toitsgrade. Though this interference and watchfulness on the part 
of the Government was harshly criticised by many, its beneficial effect 
was far-reaching in these early days of the butter export trade. The 
bonus expired about four or five years ago, but the quality of the article 
has been established in England, and a satisfactory and almost illimit- 
able market has been assured the dairy farmers of the Colony. The 
Government are determined to insure the safety of this industry, and 
have promoted the manufacture of ensilage, the growth of special 
fodders, the selection of the best breeds of cattle, the rigid inspection 
of dairy herds, the sanitary condition of dairies, the expert instruction 
of dairy farmers, the export of only uniform shipments graded as to 
quality, and submitted to Parliament an Act, making it compulsory 
for all farmers supplying milk to factories to aérate it over an 
approved appliance immediately after milking. 

While this astounding progress may interest the student of the 
Outer Empire’s developement, an account of the system practised 
may prove more attractive to those more closely concerned 
in the industry itself. The method that has given the best results, 
and is now being adopted throughout Australia, is that of the 
Central Factory with outlying Creameries. These are conducted 
as co-operative farmers companies, private proprietaries, or as 
ordinary Limited Liability Companies. A combination of the first 
and last mentioned has proved the most satisfactory. 

Take the Company already referred to as the first of this descrip- 
tion to start in Australia and the largest now in the world. It has 
only one butter factory—the central premises and offices—established 
in the City of Melbourne, and about, 100 creameries throughout the 
colony of Victoria, many of them from 100 to 150 miles distant. 
In 1895 its butter export to London—all manufactured in the Central 
premises—was 1,500 tons, which, roughly estimated at {100 per ton, 
realized £150,000. Apart from this it has a large local business. The 
subscribed capital is about £80,000, and the paid-up £46,000, while 
the number of shareholders is upwards of 2,000, almost all of whom 
are farmers and suppliers to the Creameries. As this Company has 
proved most successful in the satisfaction it has given the farmers, in 
its profits to shareholders, and in the quality of its manufactures, a few 
details of its modus operandi may not be inappropriate. 

The Company was started by the founder visiting the dairying 
centres and addressing the farmers throughout the Colony upon the 
advantages of combination and the adoption of modern methods. 
The farmers were told that if at least twenty milk-producers (between 
them milking not less than 400 cows—the minimum at any time 
throughout the year not being less than 150), would take up not less 
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than twenty shares each in the Company, a Creamery would be 
erected in the district. About 100 Creameries have been established 
under this arrangement, the advantages of which—to the Company— 
are obvious. Applications for shares were received from anyone, but 
milk-suppliers were only called upon to pay Is. per share on 
application and allotment, the balance of the called-up capital (12s. 6d. 
per share), being deducted from their monthly milk accounts at the 
rate of 1s. per month. Ordinary shareholders were required to pay 
up in the usual way. 

These creameries are only cream-separating branches, and 
merely consist of a boiler and engine, two or more cream separators, 
a milk receiving and weighing tank, a milk-heating tank, a milk- 
testing machine and test tubes, a cooler, about twenty cream cans, a 
trough with steam pipes attached for cleansing milk cans, a few 
ordinary utensils, a milk-hoisting crane or pulley, and a horse and 
light trap. The building practically consists of but one room with 
two sheds attached for the boiler, horse and trap. At one end of the 
building a platform is erected through which the milk is hoisted 
preparatory to separation. The average total cost of land, building, 
machinery, fittings, utensils, etc., averages £465. 

Milk is delivered at these creameries twice a day in summer, but 
—in some instances—only once in cold weather. The farmer’s chief 
dairying labour is milking. That over, and the milk aérated, it is then 
conveyed to the creamery; arrived there, a little delay is necessary 
amongst the first arrivals in waiting for the skim milk, which is 
returned to those suppliers, who are shareholders, free of charge at the 
rate of go per cent. of the fresh milk supplied; the remaining 10 
per cent. represents the cream extracted. The milk is measured and 
tested, and a receipt with results is handed at each delivery to the 
supplier. 

Every day, in summer, the cream is taken by the Creamery 
Manager, or his assistant, to the nearest railway station, and 
despatched to the central premises, where it is pumped up into large 
refrigerated mixing tanks and constantly kept in a disturbed state by 
the aid of mechanical agitators. When sufficiently ripened, it passes 
into huge churns on the floor beneath, aad thence, when churned, into 
the butter-making room. When properly worked and salted, the 
butter is passed into the packing room, where it is put up in 56lb. 
boxes, lined with vegetable parchment paper, for the London market. 
The Creamery Managers send statements of tests and milk received 
from suppliers each day to the head office, and accounts with cheques 
attached are despatched regularly at the beginning of each month to 
the branch managers for distribution. The price to be given for milk 
is fixed by the directors at the end of each month, and is regulated by 
the market price of butter during that month. The average price 
now being paid is 3d. per gallon, it being remembered that suppliers 
get the skim milk returned them gratis. 
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The average cost of laying down a pound of butter in London 
may be estimated as follows :— 
Milk, 2} gallons at 3d. per gallon pas on oo gad. 
Making, cost of boxes and lining, packing ‘ne ios’ BEG 
Freight, insurance, banking and government charges, 
and railway rates... a ms “a son 


Total tod. 

It may safely be computed that the total cost of receiving, 
preparing, and packing butter for London, added to the freight, 
insurance, banking, and market charges, falls little short of 24d. 
per lb. English factory print butter, marketed fresh daily, readily 
fetches 3d. per lb. more than imported lump, and therefore has the 
advantage of 54d. per lb. over the imported article; 2d. per lb. 
might be added to this amount as representing the increased value of 
skim milk to English farmers. 

What advantages, then, would attend the adoption of this system 
in Great Britain? The above figures show that it would pay suppliers 
6d. per gallon—including the value of skim milk—when local fresh 
print butter is selling wholesale at 1s. 3d. lb., and imported at from 
ro¢d. to 11d.; that is, the return to the farmer would range from 
6d. per gallon to 8d. or gd. throughout the year—inclusive of the value 
of skim milk. 

The advantages over small private dairying, as at present 
practised, may be briefly summarized as follows :— 

1. Minimising expenses by concentrating the work in centres 
and marketing the output on a wholesale basis of handling and cost. 

2. Obtaining a larger butter yield from given quantities of 
milk by the use of scientific methods and appliances (2} gallons of 
milk, often less, yields 1lb. of butter by the factory system, whereas the 
method commonly practised on English farms requires at least 3 gallons). 

3. Obtaining one uniform high-grade quality of butter—an 
indispensable feature in large markets. 

4. Lessening the drudgery and unending work of farmers’ 
families by giving them time for other pursuits, such as pig and 
poultry raising, fruit and vegetable gardening, &c. 

5. The certainty of farmers obtaining prompt payments and 
regular prices for milk all the year round, which prices—by the large 
quantity, uniformity, and high quality of the butter—should be 
considerably higher and more reliable than farmers now obtain by 
old-fashioned methods, small irregular quantities, higher freights, 
commission and other charges for small lots than on large quantities, 
and an ignorance of market fluctuations and methods. 

6. A firmer control of the market than is possible by small 
farmers acting as their own salesmen, or through numberless agents. 

7. The establishment of markets (the Creameries) practically at 
the doors of every farmhouse. 

VOL. IV 5 
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8. The opening up of districts now lying comparatively waste, 
and the development of English lands to their fullest capacity. 

The climate and soil of this country, and the prosperity which in 
times past attended the industry, prove that the United Kingdom, and 
England especially, should be a dairying country of the first degree. 
The present condition of things is chiefly owing to lack of enterprise, 
a stubborn adhesion to obsolete methods, a want of cohesion amongst 
dairy farmers, and an unwarrantable apathy arising out of faint- 
heartedness through the strong competition of more energetic and 
enterprising farmers abroad. 

To revive dairying in England the industry must be systematized. 
Regularity of supplies and uniformity of quality must be obtained, 
expenses must be minimised by doing in one dairy the work now done 
so imperfectly in hundreds of small farms, and in marketing the daily 
output in one system of sales where possible, instead of the present 
costly, risky, and time-occupying custom by which each small farmer 
is put to the trouble of finding his own market, and has to bear the 
risks of price and payment and the safe arrival in good condition of 
his butter at its destination. 

The prosperity of some systematically conducted dairy farms and 
factories in this country and Ireland, and the enormous imports from 
countries as far as 13,000 miles away, surely prove that there is a wide 
field for improvement in the dairying industry of this country. A 
radical change is necessary, for the present condition of the industry 
is not the growth of a day ora year, but the natural result of the causes 
already mentioned. 

The people of this country are enduring all the discomforts of the 
keenest competition from Germany, France, and Belgium in manu- 
facturing wares for the fiercely contested trade of far distant markets, 
while here, in our own country, around us and clamouring at our doors, 
is a colossal demand for a natural and easily produced commodity in 
the supply of which, last year. we paid other countries upwards of 
£26,000,000 (butter and bacon). Over four-fifths of this enormous 
wealth of produce, was contributed, through our neglect, by the States, 
France and Denmark. 

These countries have built up this enormous trade and supplanted 
us in the markets of our own country by those systematic methods 
which are now adopted in Canada, Australia, the Argentine, and other 
countries with the most unqualified success. In the adoption of such 
a system our farmers would start with the following advantages over 
their present successful opponents :— 

1. Foreign competitors are across the seas, and subject to con- 
siderable risk and expense in marketing their products in this country, 
while we have the markets at our doors, and practically under our per- 
sonal control. 

2. We have (or should have) only fractional expenses in reaching 
our markets, as compared with Australasian, Canadian, American, 
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French and Danish suppliers, who have packing expenses, carriage to 
seaboard, shipping freight, insurance, banking, and various landing and 
sale charges to pay. 

3. Our farms are close together, and exactly fitted for this central 
system, having but short distances to convey milk, and railways thread 
the country in every direction; whereas in the majority of the countries 
mentioned, the farmers are far apart, railways are very distant, milk 
has to be conveyed many miles to Creameries, and the central factories 
are occasionally as much as 150 miles away. 

4- Building, machinery, and labour are cheaper in England than 
in most of the countries mentioned. 

5- But the greatest advantage of all in this country’s favour is 
that butter made locally in the way proposed would go to market 
every day in small prints as “‘ best fresh,” whereas the whole of 
the £15,000,000 of butter imported is ‘‘ lump,” the bulk being from one 
to eight weeks old. 

A change from the present state of this country’s dairying industry 
is easily possible by systematic effort, and, by all that is legitimate and 
good, it is, above all things, most desirable. The Agricultural Industry 
produces the healthiest and bravest people, it is the most equalizing 
distributor of wealth, the most conducive to contentment and the best 
form of social life, and it is the surest means of making a nation self- 
reliant, independent, and self-sustaining. 


E. JEROME Dyer. 





The Madness of Betty Hooton 


WHEN the postchaise had borne old Basil Constable to the gate of the 
park that surrounded his ancient home and newly-acquired heritage, 
he alighted, choosing to revive the bitter-sweet of his memories in 
solitude before passing to the house. The post-boy he bade drive on 
and instruct the housekeeper (of whose name he was as yet unaware) to 
feed him on the best of her larder. As soon as the horses, which had 
gallopped all the last stage of fifteen miles, had passed out of sight in 
the hollow of the avenue, he turned abruptly into a narrow alley of 
drenched lilacs, all white and heavy with bloom. An hour ago the 
heavens had closed their gates, and after a week of incessant rain, the 
sun, with one mighty effort, had thrust aside the heavy clouds and 
made the air hot as that of a glass-house. 

The lilac walk led to a mausoleum with a green copper cupola. 
Basil found the door ajar, and entered the chapel. There was a deep 
marble well in the centre, and on the eastern side a brass and ivory 
crucifix, before which stood a prie-dieu chair covered with moth-eaten 
tapestry. He knelt on the cushion and buried his face for a few 
moments, then rose and descended by a spiral staircase to the vault 
where his dead kinsfolk lay, with their feet against the circular outward 
wall of the well. Alabaster slabs elaborately gilt concealed the head- 
piece of each coffin save that of his brother, which looked oddly out of 
place in the gloomy light that came through the damp gratings; for 
the crimson velvet was as yet unsullied, and the ornaments glistened 
as brightly as when they had left the silversmith’s hand. A wreath of 
withered flowers, placed there for decency’s sake by some underling, 
lay softening upon the ground in front. The air was tainted with a 
charnel smell ; flies with blue-shotten wings boomed to and fro. 

As Basil stood, glancing half-wistfully at the two empty receptacles 
that yet remained, his hand moved involuntarily to his breast, and 
took out the miniature of Betty Hooton, the girl whom he had loved 
forty years ago, and whose rejection of his suit had driven him to the 
East, there to enter commerce as a Smyrma merchant and increase by 
a hundredfold a cadet’s patrimony. 

A black beauty, with thick ringlets, one shading either temple, the 
others falling to flushed plump cheeks and elegantly-curved neck. 
Eyes deep blue and languishing, a straight, thin nose, upper lip bow- 
shaped, lower lip pouting like a ripe fruit, a chin made surely for no 
other aim than to nestle in a lover’s palm. 
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She wore a bodice of oyster-coloured silk, cut so low that the dint 
of her back was visible; a crimson scarf drooped from her left shoulder. 
The left arm fell gracefully from a butterfly sleeve, caught in the 
middie with a garnet lozenge, from which hung one great pearl and 
two sapphires. This trinket her mother, Anastasia Dornton, had 
worn in her stage triumphs, ere she had won, modestly and with good 
repute, the favour of, and soon enough the honourable conjugal state 
with Charles Hooton, seventh Earl of Longstone. 

Basil had kept this, Betty’s only gift to him, always hanging from 
a thin gold chain above his heart. She was the only woman he had 
ever loved, and her dismissal of him in his youth had killed all desire 
for womankind. Yet he had borne no malice, being a gallant gentleman, 
true as steel and endowed with a good man’s best gift—the power of 
bearing grief and physical pain without outward lament. Of the 
finest blood in England ; but, as he was wont to declare, “an ugly 
devil—ugly as Punchinello!” But such as study physiognomy would 
have been vastly delighted with his countenance, for all its hooked 
nose and wry mouth, because of the truth and tenderness of the sunken 
grey eyes. 

After a while he replaced the minature and moved again to the 
staircase. ‘‘Tis a vastly unwholesome spot for the recalling of a 
woman’s beauty,” said he,—‘‘ a beauty that, if she herself be not food 
for worms, must have faded long since in bleached hair and deep 
wrinkles.” 

A profound depression overcame him as he thought of the past. 
He had felt but little affection for his dead brother, who had ever 
wilfully wronged him, and the vicinity of his corse was not account- 
able for this melancholy humour. Perchance it was the sudden 
cessation of his journey, taken hurriedly, after four decades of work 
so strenuous that he had scarce allowed himself breathing space; 
perchance a stagnancy created by the utter barrenness of his present 
life. He had dwelt so entirely apart from his own country that, save 
for his colleagues in London town, he knew none with whom he could 
claim even the title of acquaintance. A wall of ice had risen between 
him and his youth; even the ancient pleasaunce in which he had 
spent his earliest years seemed almost as unfamiliar as though he 
had never beheld its vistas before. 

The lean, withered gaffer hurriedly retraced his steps along the 
alley, and entered the avenue. Between each lichened elm stood the 
leaden statue of a pagan deity, wrought from designs by Girardin, the 
Frenchman. He remembered them as brightly gilded and stately in 
their erectness, but now all were covered with a purple bloom. 
Olympia was no longer Olympia—the gods and goddess had lost 
all dignity and grown pitifully ludicrous with age. Here and there 
a jagged gap showed on breast or shoulder; hanging from the 
thunderbolt of Jove and the quiver of Diana the paper-making wasp 
had fashioned her nest. 
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His melancholy increased to such a degree that he reached the 
great red-brick house and passed through the open doorway of the 
hall without once casting his eyes over the frontispiece to discover 
what rack time had made. An elderly woman, whose head was 
covered with a crimped linen cap, stood curtseying beside the open 
gallery that led to the servant’s quarters. She wore a plum-coloured 
gown, and mittens of black thread. A kindly, puckered-faced 
creature. 

“I bid yo’ welcome, Sir Basil,” she said. ‘Sure there’s no 
liberty in takin’ so much upo’ mysen, sin’ I ha’ served here from th’ 
time I weere a wench grown.” 

The new master nodded courteously. ‘“ But that was long after 
I went away,” he responded. ‘I have not seen Dalton Constable for 
forty long years.” 

“‘ Dear heart!” cried the woman, ‘‘ when yo’ weere a lad, I were 
still-room maid—young to th’ work, bu’ apt to improve. I well 
rec’lect yo’ ridin’ wi’ yor lady mother. Please yo’ to coome this 
way, master, there’s a meal ready served i’ th’ dinin’ chamber.” 

She conducted him to a vast saloon hung with Lely’s portraits. 
A table at the further end, covered with damask and embellished 
with gilt glass and silver, was laid for his use. When he had taken 
his place she removed the covers. 

‘“We be underserved here, Sir Basil,” she said. ‘‘ For years 
an’ years there’s bin none save mysen an’ three wenches, an’ an owd 
groom an’ keeper, who sleep, guns by ‘side i’ th’ plate-room at neeght. 
I be Mistress Humble, th’ house-keeper. I wedded Nathan—him that 
was butler when yo’ weere young. God rest him—bu’ he’s i’ 
Abraham’s bosom, wheere a man should rest! Th’ last butler, 
Dalton Constable e’er saw, an’ he, poor soul, cooled i’ his linens 
two an’ twenty years ago!” 

Her garrulous officiousness warmed his heart ; when she. prepared 
to retire, he bade her stay longer and tell him of all the changes 
in the country—of who had died and who had been born. The 
question concerning the woman he had loved he dared not ask. 

Mrs. Humble was a devout woman, and her rigmarole was be- 
sprinkled with many pious ejaculations. Her master found it of 
pathetic interest. All the lads with whom he had hunted in his 
boyhood were dead and gone; some families were extinct, others 
had sunk into utter oblivion. 

‘‘Theere be none left,” she said, at last—‘‘none bu’ th’ ladies 
Anastasy an’ Betty Hooton, who still live i’ Camsdale, an’ ne’er quit 
th’ bounds o’ theer own valley.” 

Basil looked up suddenly. ‘‘ Unwed!” he said, half to himself. 
‘How came it that two such girls should live unmated—two of the 
fairest creatures ever made?” 

“Alack, master,” replied the housekeeper. ‘“Hev’ yo’ ne’er 
heerd that Lady Betty lost her senses soon after yor goin’, an’ that 
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her sister e’er refused to budge fro’ her side? A harmless, gentle 
madness, to be sure. Sir Digby, my late master (Heaven be his bed!) 
ne’er missed an’ evenin’ wi’aat drivin’ ower i’ th’ chariot. ‘Tis said 
as th’ playin’ blood i’ her veins (madam, th’ countess, bein’ a stage- 
actress), warms up at such times. Lord, th’ servin’ fowk tell th’ tale 
that she hath a little theatre for puppets true as life, to do th’ same 
thing ower an ower again. 

The old man filled his beaker to the brim with generous wine. 
He drank thirstily to the dregs, then held the crystal vessel above his 
head. 

“‘ Here’s to her health!’ he said, hoarsely, ‘‘ here’s to the health 
of Betty Hooton!” 

Then, the tears gushing from his eyes, he flung the glass against 
the mantel, and the hearth was littered with fragments. 

‘‘ The chariot—the chariot,” he said, ‘‘and at once, for I cannot 
rest until I have seen her!” 

An hour later, in the blue parlour at Camsdale, after Basil 
Constable had sat for some minutes in the midst of lac cabinets and 
tall Nankin vases and sandal-wood screens, he saw Lady Anastasia, 
an ashen white ghost, attired in black paduasoy. She had entered so 
quietly that he was unaware of her coming until she placed her hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“Ah, Basil,” she said, mournfully, ‘‘ you have come at last ! 
Come to two unfortunate women whose sole virtue is their 
remembrance of you.” 

He had not forgotten the courtly fashion of his young manhood ; 
he raised her smooth be-ringed fingers to his lips. 

“I did not know,” he said. ‘‘ Had I known my coming had been 
a lifetime ago.” 

‘* But even then,” she said, “‘’twould have been too late. When 
you went away you bore with you all my sister’s happiness.” 

The old man found the perfumed atmosphere intolerably 
oppressive ; he moved to the oriel (where the moonlight and the dull 
flickering of haloed candles fought for supremacy), and threw open the 
lattice. Then he caught Anastasia’s sleeve. 

“TI cannot understand,” he said. ‘‘ What does it mean? Betty 
drove me from her with harsh words—drove me—who have loved her 
all the days of my life.” 

She covered her thin face. ‘Do not ask for the whole truth,” 
she said. ‘‘ One came to her with lies of you—brought forged proofs 
of your inconstancy—so cleverly wrought that she might not doubt. 
Therein you had written of her as a wanton. And he, afterwards, 
feigning compassion, piqued her into a promise to wed.” 

“ God !,” groaned Basil, ‘‘ My brother!” 

“One summer eve, as they sat in this very place, the demon of 
confidence came to him, and in the belief that her love was too great 
to be shaken, he told her of his baseness. And that night, as she lay 
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stunned, silent as death within my arms, her wits left her. 

Ah, do not cry out, Basil—we are all old—and she has never known 
unhappiness since that hour. Her eyes became for him the eyes of a 
basilisk—from then until the time of his death, he drove over night 
after night, not missing once in all those years—to gaze upon her and 
listen to her fond talk.” 

“* Let me see her!” he cried. ‘ My Betty!” 

“First must I forewarn you,” she replied, “that she has not 
changed as you and I have changed. Time has used her with 
miraculous kindness—you will find her to outward aspect as comely as 
when you went away, and she has a strange recreation—even since his 
death she has not ceased to delight in it. The puppet stage which my 
mother solaced herself with after her marriage, stands in the midst of 
the withdrawing room, and thereon she plays with mannikins of wood 
her own odd tragedy.” 

She took him by the hand and led him up the oaken staircase to a 
state saloon, at whose further end,*beneath a canopy of purple velvet, 
stood the chair of the first Earl of Longstone who had risen to 
greatness and riches as the lover of an unmarried Queen. The walls 
were adorned with tapestry of Flemish weaving; along the frieze 
vividly coloured beasts and birds and trees and hills capered to the 
music of Orpheus. 

“‘*Tis nigh upon her time of entering,” said Anastasia. ‘I pray 
you sit beside me afront her theatre, and together we will watch the 
play.” 
As she spoke the hangings of a side door were thrust aside, and 
Betty entered, light-footed and merry, and ran towards her toy. The 
old man’s breath came is gasps; all the muscles of his heart had 
knotted together. For Anastasia had spoken sober truth, and her 
sister had lost'no jot of her loveliness. Oh, it was strange—strange 
to see her thus—it was unnatural and beautiful and hurtful. Still 
with her jetty ringlets, still in lustrous silk and crimson scarf. 

She drew a taper from its sconce and held it to the wicks of the 
footlights. This done, she confronted her audience and began to 
speak in a whimsically tender voice. 

“Good people,” she said, ‘If you but have patience, you shall 
see here the story of ‘ Love Betrayed, or the Virgin Deceived,’ writ by 
—I know not whom, and played by little creatures with human souls.” 

She hastened to the back of the theatre, and began to jerk two 
queer dolls—dressed as a swain and his sweetheart. The water gushed 
from Basil’s eyes, for the words each spoke were the words he and she 
had used in the days of their courtship. His affection was so wrought 
upon that he saw nothing foolish in the stilted movements of the dolls, 
as they strutted to and fro with a background of gaily painted trees, 
and a foreground of terrace walk and mere. 

The same soft, cooing voice for each—not a sentence, not a word 
but he already knew by heart. 
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Down tumbled the drop scene, and’ the worker of the puppets 
came again to the front. 

“ The first act’s ended,” she said, “‘ and now I will sing.” 

She took up an ancient lute that lay by, and lifted the green 
riband over her ringlets. Then she sang, very fantastically, with 
sudden hushings and swellings, the second verse of a lyric of Aphra 
Behn’s. 

“ Because Endymion once did move 

Night’s goddess to come down, 

And listen to his tale of love, 
Aim not thou idly at the moon. 

Be it thy pleasure and thy pride 
That, wrecked on stretched desire, 

Thou canst thy fiercest torments hide, 
And silently expire.” 


‘Friends all,” she continued, laying gently aside the instrument, 
“‘ the love of our two folk turns to tragedy. We shall see how a false 
villain—ay, a false, false villain, bred ill-feeling in the maid, and how 
she, finding that all his tales were but slanderous lies, took her heart 
between her hands thus, and broke it clean asunder! ” 

Basil could bear the strain no longer: in spite of Anastasia’s 
hindering grasp, he rose from the settee and went to the back of the 
theatre, whither she had again retired. 

“Betty!” he faltered. ‘‘’Tis I, Betty—I, your Basil—Basil who 
has always loved you.” 

The beauty arched her white neck haughtily. ‘ Sir,” she said, 
“the Lady Elizabeth Hooton, at your command.” 

“Nay, Betty, my life, my love. See, here rests the miniature you 
gave to me” (he tore open his vest), ‘‘ here against my heart! Each 
breath of mine has stirred it, Betty, for more than forty years. No 
hour has gone by without a dear thought being yours, my Betty—no 
dream came but with you in’t. ’TisI, Betty, your poor, lonely Basil.” 

For one brief moment her eyes were resplendent with the fire of 
wondering joy, then the veil fell once more. 

“‘There is no Betty,” she whispered, “no Betty and no Basil. 
The wretched Betty lies buried beneath the deep grass in the green- 
wood—at the very spot where she sent away the lad she loved. 
Good friends—the second act.” 

R. MuRRAY GILCHRIST. 





Mr. Gladstone’s Conception of a National 
Church 


(CHIEFLY FROM UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS). 


Lone before the reformer’s hand was laid upon any portion of Oxford 
life and institutions, while no suggestion had yet been made of the 
existing subdivision of ‘‘ Schools” or “ subjects,” a famous member 
of an illustrious family had two private pupils, both of whom were 
soon to become great powers in Church and State. The teacher 
was Charles Wordsworth, nephew of the poet, son of the then master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. The pupils were Henry Edward 


Manning and William Ewart Gladstone ; the pair were close friends ; 
they had arranged to attend their teacher’s lectures together. Both 
were models of zeal, application, and punctuality; but the well-knit 
energetic figure with whose speech and face his countrymen were 
during half-a-century to be familiar, that was generally the first to arrive 
in Wordsworth’s rooms in the great quadrangle of Christ Church, 
belonged to him who passed from mortal sight on the early morning 
of last Ascension Day and who a little later, amid signs of national 
mourning as touching as rare, was laid to rest in Westminster Abbey. 
Charles Wordsworth, Mr. Gladstone’s early tutor, having been for a 
time second master at Winchester, became Warden of the episcopal 
college at Glenalmond, Perthshire, in the starting of which his old 
Oxford tutor took an active part. In 1852, Dr. Wordsworth was 
appointed Bishop of Perth and St. Andrew’s; he only died at the 
age of 86 in 1892, just half-a-dozen years before the friend of his life 
and the pupil of his early manhood. The course of Bishop 
Wordsworth in his Scotch see was one of continual striving for 
re-union between the Protestant Churches north of the Tweed ; it was 
also a life of brilliant literary production in every known field, often 
brilliant, always learned and profound. In one mission of his existence 
he failed. The Episcopal Church of Scotland in 1898 is no more 
likely to incorporate other Christian communions of the country into 
itself than it was six-and-forty years ago. But if corporate and 











technical amalgamation between the Churches be impossible, it was 
no impracticable task fer Charles Wordsworth to improve the social 
relations between the clergy and congregations of Episcopal and of 
Presbyterian Christianity. His efforts to promote the secular 
harmony of the two spiritual camps were warmly responded to by 
men of a temper not unlike his own, sharing his humanity, scholarship, 
erudition, as well as faith among the Presbyterians. Such were 
Principal Tulloch and the well-known A. K. H. B. of literary fame, 
whose full name, Andrew Kennedy Hutchison Boyd, is less well- 
known than his initials. 

During his earlier years in Scotland, Bishop Charles Wordsworth 
lived in The Feu House, Perth;—a few miles from the College at 
Glenalmond, in which neither he nor Mr. Gladstone ever lost interest. 
Till he had completed, if not actually passed, his four score years, 
Bishop Charles Wordsworth retained a great deal of the athletic 
prowess of his youth. Together with his brother, when a Cambridge 
undergraduate, the Oxford Wordsworth organized the earliest boat 
races and cricket matches between the two Universities. Both these 
brothers, differing in little except the seats of learning whereat they 
were trained, were to become Bishops, Charles, as has been seen, of 
St. Andrew’s, Christopher, of Lincoln. Both were powerfully to 
influence for generations the lines on which Greek and Latin are 
taught ; for the Greek grammar that is to-day conned by one’s sons, 
as before them it was conned by their fathers, was written by the 
elder brother Charles. The Latin grammar that quickly superseded 
the Eton grammar, out of which Chatham learned, and that to-day 
has not been displaced entirely by the Public Schools Primer, was 
drawn up by the younger brother Christopher. Each of these manuals 
became not only a force with the public for which each was intended, 
but a property to its writer as well; the yearly revenue accruing from 
either work seldom failed to reach a most comfortable total. So true 
is it that, next to a popular novel, nothing pays so well as a generally 
accepted educational handbook. Each of these two remarkable 
brothers was convinced not less deeply than Mr. Gladstone himself of 
the essential truth and national usefulness of the Anglican Faith as 
held and taught in this country, and of Episcopacy according to the 
provision made for it by. the Anglican fathers. Of these two 
Churchmen, both equally staunch, equally accomplished, equally 
devout, Bishop Christopher Wordsworth was the more austere,—with 
every thought and act of his daily life more inseparably deriving their 
colour from his spiritual calling and dignity. A warm approver, if not 
a technical patron, of the Church of England Temperance Society, 
and a man of ascetic life, the Bishop of Lincoln was not without 
misgivings as to the ecclesiastial orthodoxy of teetotalism; he saw in 
it, so it was said, a revival of the medizval heresy of St. Aquarius. It 
is difficult to imagine Dr. Christopher Wordsworth taking the same 
part in the pleasant socio-literary life of Edinburgh as was once borne 
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by Dr. Charles, or of asking, as that prelate in the simplicity of his 
soul did, “‘ May I have one, too?” when he heard the late James 
Hannay order of the waiter a “B. and S.” Both brothers, too, had 
been renowned with bat and oar in early manhood. But whereas till 
not very long before his death the Bishop of St. Andrew’s might have 
met at the golf links on equal terms Mr. Arthur Balfour himself, the 
Bishop of Lincoln probably dropped the bat for ever when he first 
grasped the crozier. 

Between the secular tastes of Mr. Gladstone and his old tutor 
there always existed no slight resemblance. With enough of learning 
for a father of the Church; with a capacity of patient application to 
books and papers that made it a pleasure to remain for days together 
at his desk or in his study, Mr. Gladstone admitted to his ideal of 
life other than the sedentary and cloistered virtues. If, unlike the 
Wordsworths, never a member of College Eleven or Eight, Mr. 
Gladstone as a boy played all games regularly, some of them remark- 
ably well. Thus he more than once had a place in his House cricket 
team at Eton; he might, but for an accident, have been numbered 
among a Henley crew. The influence of Mr. Gladstone’s life-long 
friend and rival scholar, the hero of “ Hagley” cricket, as well as 
Cambridge senior classic, Lord Lyttelton, was enough to prevent 
Mr. Gladstone from indifference to gymnastic excellence. In Mr. 
Gladstone’s earlier manhood, tennis (not the modern adaptation 
of it that has elbowed out croquet, but the original 
pastime), was played more frequently by professional men than 
is probably the case to-day. Mr. Gladstone himself was 
proficient once in this most difficult of pastimes. When, therefore, 
some few years ago he constructed his tennis court at Mentmore, 
Lord Rosebery was only fulfilling part of a Gladstonian tradition. 
These physical aptitutes are hereditary in the Gladstone family. It is 
not many years since Mr. Herbert Gladstone was “ keeper of six- 
penny” at Eton, and a little later at Keble College, an athletic coach 
as well as a historical lecturer. It is still more recently that Mr. 
Gladstone’s eldest son, now unhappily no more, Mr. W. H. Gladstone, 
who at Oxford was one of the best built and most powerful under- 
graduates that ever walked out of Christ Church into St. Aldate’s, 
was secured by his friend, Lord Fife, whenever time could be spared, 
as his antagonist in the tennis court. No Englishman of our day 
reproduced so practically the Platonic combination of ‘music and 
gymnastic” as the men now glanced at—Mr. Gladstone chief among 
them. In England that ideal, of course, dates back to the days of 
chivalry; its earliest laureate was Spenser. That spiritual and 
physical combination of the Elizabethan days was in Stuart times 
adorned and impressed on his generation by Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, alternately—as readers of his quaint Memoirs know— 
student, man of the world, poet, pietist, rider of ‘‘ the great horse.” 
Hence there definitely shaped itself the type of what it was the 
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fashion to call the “‘complete’’ man. The long survival of duelling 
had perhaps something to do with the value set upon the sum of 
these different accomplishments. Throughout Mr. Gladstone’s youth, 
and a long way into his manhood, intellectual excellence of every 
sort was regarded more than athleticism, notwithstanding, one sees 
to-day as the correlative, which did, or ought to, imply skill in bodily 
exercise as well. 

To one, therefore, who took life in Mr. Gladstone’s spirit, re- 
garding all functions as in their way Divinely appointed, Christianity 
could not fail to present itself as a muscular not less than a ghostly 
obligation. The mind and body were equally Divine gifts. Gratitude 
enjoined the discipline and instruction of both to the highest 
point of attainable excellence. As both of the Wordsworths have 
often been heard to insist; as Mr. Gladstone himself might have 
urged; the muscular Christianity of the moderns did not begin with 
Charles Kingsley and Thomas Hughes. Long before Amyas Leigh 
was painted as “‘ ready to fight all comers on Bideford Quay,” or Tom 
Brown had left Rugby for St. Ambrose, Oxford, New College and its 
neighbours were producing a race of devout athletes ready to knock 
down the first utterer of a casual impiety in the street. Such were, 
among Mr. Gladstone’s contemporaries, the famous Winchester War- 
den, Robert Barter, and perhaps another member of that doughty 
and devout family. 

However inexhaustible a mine of political and international know- 
ledge Mr. Gladstone’s papers, if they be ever published, must prove, 
they can scarcely add to the material already before the world for 
forming a full and clear idea of the man in relation to those subjects 
which were always to him of the deepest interest, on which he had so 
much in common with not only the Wordsworths as they have here 
been described, but with all who belonged to the same school of 
literary and religious thought. In his views on the relation of Church 
and State; in his conception of the national religion ; above all in the 
reserve with which, even to his most intimate friends, he expressed 
himself after his youth on these subjects, Mr. Gladstone was a typical 
son of Oxford. Evangelical, Tractarian, Broad—all these clerical 
varieties have first sprung from Oxford. Among the representatives of 
each a certain attribute more or less common to all may be found. 
The early Tractarians sternly repressed ceremonial expressions of their 
doctrines. Early and later alike discouraged emotional exhibitions 
whether of word or act. Nor did the latter day successors of the first 
Evangelicals of Lincoln College do anything to promote the external 
enthusiasms of piety. The dryness and reserve with which, when he 
did so at all, Mr. Jowett touched on those subjects that lie chiefly 
between the individual, his conscience, and his God, were common to 
all the better sort of Oxford teachers in dealing with these great 
matters. Hence it has been said, not untruly, that the characteristic 
Churchmanship of the place is neither High, nor Low, nor Broad, but 
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Hard. That, of course, interpreted in popular language, does not 
necessarily mean unsympathetic, but only that emotion is not held to 
be a proof of conviction, and that the deeper the feeling, the greater 
will be the reserve. Traces of the same tendency abound in The 
Christian Year, and especially in many of Keble’s notes to his poems. 
No one, even of Mr. Gladstone’s mental grasp and power, could talk or 
write on these topics unless he had been saturated in the Oxford 
temper. Of that ethos no Englishman of his generation had more 
completely assimilated all the influences than the statesman who was 
equally great as a theologian, an orator, and a scholar. Profound, 
and as was necessary in the case of such an intellect, complex and 
subtle as was Mr. Gladstone’s faith in spirituals, it was simple enough 
to admit of no very intricate statement. It belonged to him as it 
belonged, in his own generation, to Sir Thomas Acland, to Sir 
William Heathcote, and, in a generation later, to the fourteenth Lord 
Carnarvon, who, by the by, in his posthumously published sketch of 
Mr. Mannering, drew the best general picture extant of the character 
now indicated in a speaking portrait of the same Sir William 
Heathcote. In point of autobiographical interest and value, nothing 
which Mr. Gladstone ever wrote in private letters or in printed papers, 
or which he ever said in social discourse, is comparable with the later 
volumes of the Gladstone Gleanings published by Mr. Murray. Those 
who wish to know in his own words the point whither the doctrines 
expressed in his earlier treatises did in later years conduct him, must 
study parts V. and VI. as well as the closing volume of the series now 
mentioned. Here the sympathetic summary of the attractions of 
Rome for devout and even loyal Anglicans is accompanied with a calm 
and absolutely accurate enumeration of the points in which the Roman 
discipline is condemned in the light of Scriptural Revelation. The 
most useful, because the shortest, vindication of the Tractarian move- 
ment of the ’thirties is followed by an absolutely passionless recital of 
the unconscious and almost imperceptible stages by which the High 
Anglicans, who were his contemporaries, passed from zeal for Catholicity 
to hostility to Protestantism. Here may be found something more 
than the germ of the principles enunciated in his pamphlet on the 
Vatican Decrees ;—the treatise which so consummate a critic as the 
late Sir Robert Phillimore pronounced, and in most judgments rightly, 
the best piece of prose writing that its author ever did. 

Periodically it used once to be reported that Mr. Gladstone 
had been admitted into the bosom of Rome. At one time he 
was about openly to be received into her communion by his friend 
Cardinal Manning. At another he had given the Pope a secret 
assurance of his loyalty; but from the Holy Father, in deference 
to his secular greatness, the illustrious convert had received a 
dispensation that would enable him to continue to bow his knee 
in the Temple of Rimmon; in other words, not to compromise 
his public career by ceasing to worship at the parish church of 
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Hawarden in the country, or at the Chapel Royal in London. 
No one of course not fit for Bedlam, gave a moment’s thought 
to these wild fables. Mr. Gladstone was never more near to 
Rome than was Keble or Pusey. One knows, on the authority 
of Dr. Newman as well of the accomplished facts, that to have 
been immeasureably distant indeed. Mr. Gladstone’s faith, in the 
documents now before us, is set forth in the same words as was 
the faith of Henry Parry Liddon, than whom, unless perhaps 
Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, Rome dreaded no antagonist 
more. However variously, and at times diffusely, the sentiment 
may be expressed, the core of its substance is always the same. 
With the abuses and corruptions of the Latin Church; with the 
image worship and Saint-invocation of the Eastern Church, 
neither Mr. Gladstone nor any of his school ever parleyed for a 
moment. But they never forgot the Church of England to be 
the Church of the Reformation, but a branch of the Church 
Catholic. Hence the Gladstonian generalization, as it was that 
also of all his Oxford friends, that the Catholicity of the Church 
of England is at least as necessary to insist upon as her Protest- 
antism. But Catholicity to Mr. Gladstone was an extraordinarily 
comprehensive word; he found notes of this Catholicity even in 
Nonconformist Protestant Communions; his formula was in fact 
a synonym for the spiritual life, as of an individual so of a nation. With 
collective or national religion he began in his earlier volumes; in the 
practice of personal religion he lived. Insisting upon that, he may 
almost be said to have died; for among his latest, and since published 
remarks on the subject was his emphasized necessity of the “‘ heart of 
stone” being replaced by a heart of flesh, before spiritual life could 
even begin. Mr. Gladstone perhaps did himself an injustice by first 
dwelling, as he was understood first to have done, upon the need of 
the State professing a religious faith in its corporate capacity. That 
doctrine is easily mistaken for Erastianism ; Mr. Gladstone throughout 
was absolutely anti-Erastian. The sum and substance of his whole 
teaching and conviction are that it is not State officials or State 
professions which make a nation religious, that private and individual 
efforts have alone saved the National Church from decay, and that the 
Anglican faith and worship embodied in the pious life of private 
citizens might be more prosperous and more pure not only if, but 
because, the Church should be made independent of the State. These 
are very nearly the ipsissima verba taken from private notes of Mr. 


Gladstone himself. 
T. H. S. Escort. 
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The Trail of the Bookworm 


CLosE on the death of the great statesman, there comes, somewhat to our 
amazement, a valuable book, full of details, fresh and unvulgarised, of the 
private life of Mr. Gladstone.* We have had a score of biographies during the 
last month, but they were simply records garnered from a source common to 
all, and served but to freshen the memory on the past deeds of the great 
politician. But here we are treated to different fare, and learn what the great 
man thought of men and affairs outside politics. Mr. Tollemache, who has 
taken upon himself the duty of a Boswell, for reasons of health has resided so 
long out of England that he ceased to take a partisan interest in politics. 
Consequently he seldom touched on that troubled topic, and, as he happily 
expresses it, he has endeavoured to give an ethograph, or, in other words, a 
photograph of his moral and social physiognomy exactly as it impressed him. 
The conversations are divided into two parts. The first deals with talks 
between 1856 and 1870. They are fragmentary, for the effacing hand of Time 
has rendered the impression cn the memory dim. The second and most 
interesting part details conversations that were held from 1891 to 1896. With 
the old statesman’s position in history firmly established, a conversation with 
him must have been a thing to be enjoyed and remembered, and Mr. 
Tollemache seems to have made the most of his opportunities. And here, lest 
the fascination that ever attended Mr. Gladstone’s sayings belittle the narrator, 
we must congratulate Mr. Tollemache on the marvellous memory he 
displays, and acknowledge the debt we owe him for his painstaking. On 
literature, it goes without saying, the conversation often turned. Gladstone 
was a great admirer of Scott, and the following passage was his opinion on him 
and modern novels — 


**A young lady present sprung a mine by saying that Scott was dull, and adding that she 
ot more pleasure from Thackeray and George Eliot. She was more flattered than provoked 
y the half angry earnestness with which Mr. Gladstone said, ‘‘ We shall never agree about 

novels.” The young lady then said that she wouid recognise Maggie Tulliver if she spoke to 
her, but that she would not recognise one of Scott’s heroines. Scott’s queens seemed to her 
like a child’s notions of a —_ and to have nothing distinctive. ‘What, does he make no 
difference between Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth?’ he asked indignantly. She inquired 
what modern novels he admired. He replied by calling Mr. Baring Gould’s Meha/ah a very 
powerful novel ; but he seemed to think that novels are now too much the rage. He spoke of 
the late Lord de Tabley as having written good poetry which is not read, and bad novels which 


are read.” 
There is an interesting little story here which shows Gladstone’s courtesy 
and good nature :— 


“* He regarded the reputed editor of the Spectator (Mr. Hutton) as being, at least since Matthew 
Arnold’s death, the first of our critics. Since his own policy had been each week attacked in 
the Spectator he had left off taking it in. He said that this was due to his great regard for the 
editor: ‘‘ I found that reading those weekly attacks tended, to use a vulgar term, to establish a 


raw.” 
There has always been a legend that Gladstone owed his good health to 
long matiscation, and apparently it is based on good authority, for Mr. 


Tollemache says :-— 


‘*T asked him whether it was true that he ascribed his own good health to the practice of 
masticating his food twenty times. He said that, when his children were young, he told them 
that, when eating, they should think of four bars of common time written in quavers ; by which, 
as he explained to my unmusical ear, he meant that they were to bite each mouthful thirty-two 
times; but he looked upon this as a counsel of perfection. He ate very slowly. I was 
surprised by this, as he talked so much. Montaigne, who never reached old age, had to 
increase matiscation when he had passed middle life, and found it a bar to talking.” 


* Talks with Gladstone. By Hon. Lionet TOLLEMACHE. Cr, 8vo. 182 pp. I porirait. 
6s. Arnold. 
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Gladstone on one occasion spoke of the anxiety he always felt in making 
ecclesiastical appointments :— 

‘* He told me about the difficulty which he felt in making his ecclesiastical appointments ; 
he had endeavoured in parishes to find the best man to carry on the work on the general. lines 
of his predecessor. He was anxious not to appoint a High Churchman to a Low Church 
parish, nor vice versé. But it was very difficult to tell how a man would be received, or how he 
might turn out. He instanced his appointment of Dr. L—— to the parish of ——. He 
thought he had got the very man to follow a good evangelical, with hearty services. To his 
surprise he received a deputation, with the late incumbent at the head, and a petition with 
2,000 signatures, protesting against the appointment. He appealed privately to Dr. L—— to 
resign, promising some compensatory post, and offering pecuniary indemnity for his expenses. 
But Dr. L—— said that he had gone too far to retire with honour, and that his friends in the 
neighbourhood assured him that the opposition was factitious, and that the majority of the 

ish was not averse to him. So Mr. Gladstone yielded. A year afterwards he found the 
octor most popular, with a crowded church, hearty services, and not above twenty mal- 
contents in the parish.” 


It would be possible to quote many more instructive passages, but the 
task would be too long and somewhat unfair to the author. The book is one 
that everybody interested in Gladstone should read, and at same time is one 
that no future biographer can afford to neglect. For here we see the man 
himself, not idealised by the glamour of the fight, but face to face. 

+ * * 


Siam is a country which, of late years, has created much attention in this 
country, but among the number of books written lately about the Siamese, Mr. 
H. Warington Smyth’s Five Years in Siam* seems the most complete and 
authoritative. The author of this book is an Englishman of considerable 
experience in mining and geology, and for five years was in the Siamese service, 
being connected with the Department of Mines, His official duties led him to 
travel constantly through many parts of the country, and being thus in frequent 
contact with Siamese of all classes, his book gives a highly interesting account 
of the people, the country, and the possibilities that lie in the future. Mr. Smyth 
does not venture to any large degree upon the thorny path of politics, but 
confines himself to descriptions of his journeys through the land. The first 
chapter describes Bangkok, the capital, which tradition has always named “ The 
Venice of the East.” His description dispels the legend : 


‘* Before us lay but an Eastern Rotterdam ; mud banks, wharfs and jetties, unlovely rice 
mills belching smoke, houses gaunt on crooked wooden piles, dykes and ditches on either hand, 
steam launches by the dozen, crowded rows of native rice boats, lines of tall-masted junk-rigged 
lighters, and last, most imposing, towering even above the ugly chimneys of the mills, British 
steamers, and Norwegian and Swedish barques and ships—the Swedes always distinguished, as 
of yore, by their light paint and quaint balustrades.”’ 


Bangkok is a town inhabited by many races, who live for the most part in 
boats floating on the river. The coolies, carpenters, and boat-builders are 
Chinese, and they, too, form the majority of the market-gardeners, smiths, and 
tradesmen. The Malays work the machinery of the mills, and share the fishing 
with the Annamites and Siamese. 


“ The latter are the boat and raft men, and cultivate the fruit and padi of the suburbs, The 
Javanese are gardeners, the Bombay men are merchants, the Tamils cattlemen and shopkeepers, 
the Burmese gem dealers and country pedlars, the Singalese goldsmiths and jewellers, and the 
Bengalis are the tailors. But everywhere the Chinaman is advancing, and the Siamese is 
handicapped by the corvée customs of his country.” 


He goes on to describe the Siamese character, and the difficulties that 
confront the enlightened king, owing to ‘the indolence of the people and 
the passive but stubborn resistance offered to any reform by the great nobles, 
If anything, however unjust or incongruous, can be referred back to samniem 
custom, it is at once invested with sanctity. He says, to sum-up the matter :— 


* Five Years in Siam. By H. WARINGTON SMITH. 2 Vols. xvi. + 330 pp. § Maps. 
64 Illust.; x. + 338 pp. 4 Maps. 7olllust. /. Murray. 
VOL, IV. 6 
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** The shortcomings of the ‘Siamese character have been responsible for the slow advance 
the king has been able to make, and for the number of European officials who have been 
appointed to the various departments of the Civil Service ; and to the failings of many of those 
Europeans, one is bound to admit, have been due yet more complications. 

**The King of Siam has been, probably, the worst-served Sovereign in the world. His 
wishes, his advice, and his orders were ignored as long as they could safely be so treated. No 
reliable information was allowed to filter through to him, and while twice a year the tongues of 
all the nobles in the land swore loyalty and allegiance, the lives of fifty per cent. of them were in 
defiance of the principles he had laid down, and were one continued disloyalty. Greed, 
idleness, or indulgence have been their lord and master, and the gentle unquestioning peasantry 
bore it all because it was ¢amniem, and they knew the king knew not. 

‘* Besides these things, the energy and capacity so conspicuous in the women of Siam, 
which makes them the workers and the business people of the country, is in the palace confined 
in an unnatural and unhealthy atmosphere of intrigue and gossip, with the worst results. It is 
not a question to go into here; its only excuse is the ever-formidable ¢amniem.” 


Any improvements that are promoted are due generally to the efforts of 
English, Danesor Germans. ‘This naturally leads us on to examine his remarks 
on the affair with France, who, in 1893, suddenly evinced a great desire to 
interfere in Siamese affairs and to appropriate Siamese territory. Briefly the 
matter divided itself into three chapters. 


** There was the long-planned occupation by French troops of Stung Treng and Kawng 
on the Lower Me Kawng in April. In this and a subsequent advance from Annam, though it 
was a purely aggressive action, the Britsh Government, owing to the remoteness of the scene 
geogra) hically and politically, felt it had no reason to meddle. 

‘* Then came the threatening approach of French warships to the Me Nam; the protests 
of Lord Rosebery, which were nearly in time to prevent them entering the river; and the 
action at Paknam, brought about by the determination of the French Commander to enter the 
river in face of M. Pavie’s orders, and by the culpable folly of the Siamese in opering fire. The 
outcome of this event were the ultimatum of M. Pavie ; the blocade delared on the refusal of the 
Siamese to accept its terms ; and the far more severe penalties exacted by M. Le Myre de Vilers. 
In as far as this Was a quarrel between France and Siam, the British Government again held 
aloof; but in so far as the measures of coercion adopted by France were liable to injure 
British interests, Lord Rosebery was obliged to assume a watchful attitude. 

‘The third chapter was that connected with the results of the expansion of the French 
claims onthe Upper Me Kawng, which suddenly brought England and France face to face 
north of the twentieth parallel. ‘Ihe attempts to reach a settlement by which a buffer State 
should be defined between British and French influence, desirable as both Governmenrs pro- 
fessed to think it, failed completely.” 


The French claim to the territory they asked for was based on very shadowy 
evidence, and in robbing Siam of a province they brought forward the rights of 
Annam, of which they are the lords. ‘Though England came to an agreement 
with France on the matter, the latter’s part of the bargain is still uncompleted, 
and Chatauban, which should have been evacuated four years ago, is still in the 
hands of the French. To review this book at great length would require the 
liberal allowance of space allotted to a quarterly article, but before leaving 
this exhaustive account of Siam, it would be well to call attention to the most 
recent reports on Siamese progress. 


‘* The advance of the last eighteen months has been so marked that in the opinion of the 
late Mr. Wolseley Lewis. a very competent judge, whose opinion is entitled to an unusual 
amount of respect, it far surpasses anything that Siam’s best friends had dared hope for, and 
may well constitute a new departure in the history of the country. It would have been 
impossible a few years ago for the king to leave the country as he has recently done. It is 
satisfactory evidence of the reality of the support which he can now rely on from his ministers, 
that the Council of Regency has carried on the government for the nine months of his absence 
with vigour and success.” 


In the closing words of the book the author give pithily his view on the 
future of Siam. 


“‘ The political future is, it must be confessed, most uncertain, depending as it does so 
largely upon the Siamese themselves, and on the health and strength of the king. The want of 
a fixed and united policy has been the greatest curse to the Government in the past. The 
jealousies and divisions existing in the Council have not yet by any means been got rid of. As 
Jong as they last, the only aim of the majority of the individuals composing the Cabinet is 
likely to be the humiliation of a rival. 
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‘* Not unfrequently in the past history of the country it has been sufficient for a prince- 
minister to know who was the originator of a measure, without inquiring its character or 
purport, for him to decide whether it should have his antagonism or his support. 

** A generous patriotism, which can sink differences in the face of political necessity, is, as 
yet, a rare sentiment in Siam. A brave and more far-seeing minority have already realised 
that the grasping meanness and selfish intriguing of the old Oriental system of government must 
give place to a new order of things. On them depends the future.” 

* * * 


The author of this series of short stories * is known to fame by two novels 
which have attained some fair reputation. As usual, the inevitable volume of 
short stories appears, at an earlier date than usual in his career. These stories 
are marked chiefly by daintiness and careful workmanship. This extends to 
the title page, where a dainty conceit christens these creations as winter tales. 
Perhaps we are not artistic, we fail to appreciate every little touch and its 
purport on the finished picture and so cannot in this case recognise the 
necessity of the epithet. In the first story we have our fill of daintiness, which 
is SO prominent in it as to be wearisome. A girl is wooed by many lovers, who 
use archaic expressions to tell their love. Her hand is captured by the 
plucky suitor who picks her up in his arms and carries her over the prickly 
gorse. With this exception, however, the rest of the stories are decidedly good. 
“The Dead Wall” is the story of a soulless, brutal woman, who does not love 
her husband—a banker. She is ambitious, and wishes him to enter the House, 
The day that she attains her desire he confesses to her that for her sake he has 
been guilty of forgery, and is ruined. When he is begging for her forgiveness 
and love, she coldly tells him his only duty is to die. ‘The Stone Chamber” 
is a vampire story. It differs from the ordinary run of vampire stories in that 
the vampire, while extracting blood from the veins of the victim, at the same 
time instils a certain madness. The story ends ina mist of vague uncertainty 
which we believe is the height of art. ‘ Zoraka” is a curious story of the 
harem, but decidedly lacks originality. “En Route” gives the closing incident 
in the life of a fraudulent financier, who is shot by his mistress just as the police 
seize him. “A Resurrection” is the story of a man who has married a second 
time and is discovered by his wife looking at the photo of his first love. She 
demands, as a proof of his affection for her, that he burn the photo. As 
magazine stories they no doubt hit the mark, but we fail to see any good reason 
why they should appear again book form. 

* * * 

The lawyer who happens to pick up the latest novel with a legal plot 
(Murder by Warrant,t by Mr. E. T. Collis) will not lay it down again until he 
has read every word, and although he may, not have been instructed to any great 
extent, he will at any rate have been vastly amused. The layman, too, will find 
in this book, in addition to a good deal of healthy amusement, no little informa- 
tion with reference to legal forms and procedure, conveyed, however, in such a 
pleasant way that he will be both entertained and instructed at the same time. 

The Bookworm does not remember having seen Mr. Collis’s name on a 
title page before, and therefore is happy to give a word of encouragement to the 
young author who has veritured to commence his literary career with a novel 
with a purpose. The purpose, however, apart from the introduction, is so skilfully 
concealed that it does not dawn on the reader until he is reading the very last 
page. Briefly, the purpose of the novel is to demonstrate the absolute necessity 
for the immediate constitution of a Court of Criminal Appeal. It is argued in 
the Introduction, and the view is supported by the opinions of such well known 
lawyers as Sir Albert Rollit, Sir Robert Reid, Sir Henry Fowler, Sir Richard 
Webster, etc., that, whereas ample opportunities are given for appeal in civil 


* The Heart of Miranda, and other Stories. By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 6s. ¥. Lane. 
+ Murder by Warrant, By E. T, Cottis. PP. xvi. and 253, Crown 8vo., price 5s. elvin 
Glen Co. 
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actions, the sentence of the judge in a criminal case, involving loss of character, 
liberty, and even life, is absolutely final. The author goes on to point out, and 
cites many convincing cases to prove his contention, that the peril of judicial 
murder by hanging the wrong man is an ever present danger, and will continue 
to be so until a Court of Criminal Appeal is created. The author then, in a 
story extending over some 250 pages, presents a case, and it must be admitted it 
is a very strong case, in which he demonstrates how easily the judicial mind may 
be led away by circumstantial evidence, and how an innocent man may be 
condemned to death without the slightest opportunity either to defend himself 
or appeal. One of the most interesting characters in the book, an Italian 
named Victor Corelli, meets with a violent death; a man who happened to be 
in the neighbourhood at the time is charged with the murder, tried and 
condemned to death ; by the same chain of reasoning the crime could readily 
be brought home to two or three other persons all equally innocent, and only 
at the last moment does the reai murderer in a dying confession disclose his 
crime. This part of the plot is very skilfully worked out, and the whole story 
is full of movement and incident. In these days of vapid and barren humour 
it is refreshing to come across a new writer with a happy wit and a keen incisive 
sarcasm. One or two of the characters are, it is true, rather shadowy, but the 
principal actors are well drawn and lifelike, and a good many amusing situations 
are graphically described. Possibly the somewhat long-winded and ponderous 
introduction will repel a few readers, but the story itself is interesting and well 
written, and will well repay perusal if only on account of the accuracy and 
vividness of its legal and political scenery. The supposed origin of the lawyer’s 
famous fee of six shillings and eightpence is given, and with this quotation the 
notice of Mr. Collis’s very readable and masterly volume must close. 


** One shilling for myself; 
Another for my clerk ; 
A third for saving shelf ; 
A fourth for freakish lark ; 
A fifth I will appl 
To wants I can’t deny; 
The sixth to what I will, 
According to my skill ; 
And then—before too late 
Unto my wife— 
My life of life— 
I give the pennies eight.” 





















